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Tue following is the address of 
the Benevolent Society: 

“ Rey. and dear Sir,—We, the 
undersigned members of the Bene- 
volent Society, have heard, with 
concern, of the repeated invitations 

have received, and of the ef- 
that have been made to re- 
move you from Kettering; but it is 
with most heartfelt satisfaction that 
we have also heard of your deter- 
mination still to remain amongst 
us. We beg leave to assure you of 
our cordial attachment to your 
ministry, and of our respect and 
esteem for your person. We pre- 


an unanimous tires ectionate 
ple, who consider it one of 


t privil dat Pioudaecs 
te placed over them one who has 


a separation a. you and 
congregation at’ Kettering, 
would be felt by the people at om 

with the most heart-rending regret; 
but to us, who have no recollection 
“of the Sortie fie pel “warm -ad- 
and affectionate prayers 


oyeters tor, such a 
Ag - 


painful 
We tes most heartily rejoice 
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that it is not likely to take place. 

We cannot let this opportunity 
pass, without rendering you our 
unfeigned thanks for the anxious 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
() of. r congregation, 
z rege ok part in -your ad- 
dresses in general, and. in your 
New Years’ Sermons in particular. 
May long and increasing useful- 
ness amongst us be your lot here ; 
and we are certain that the reward 
ofa and faithful servant awaits 
you hereafter.” 

From the. young people of the 
congregation, Mr. T. received the 
following address : 

“ Our honoured Pastor, —Im- 
pressed with a sense of your - 
usefulness and ability, the young 
people of your congregation in ge- 
neral, take the sent of paren 
in u, to express their te 
po ag of ehety by the divine bleas- 
ing, you have aaae for them ; and 


“their hope, that your labours of 


love may long be continued amen 
them. "heat time when public 6a- a 
lamity présses on the minds of 
many, with great weight, the con- 
solations of religion are peculiarly 
dear; and these consolations come 
from you in a manner well suited 
walling in dificult paths, look 
walki diffic t 8, 
rem, So to their Sabbaths as the 
season of refreshment and comfort. 
We know that, by your attention 
to us, you give up some advan- 
tages,.and some pleasures, which 
are congéitial to: your understand- 
ing ie but we would hope 
3 vg fire ran 
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that this sacrifice may, in some 
measure, be compensated by the 
consciousness you enjoy of being, 
through divine gracé, the means 
of conversion to some, of great 
usefulness to many others, and a 
blessing to the tewn at large, as 
well'as to the society over which 
you preside. Your people are poor. 

e have little to offer you, but 
affectionate hearts, and many fer- 
vent prayers, that your labours 
may be owned and blessed by 
the great Head of the church ; that 
your health may be established, 
_ and your life continued. May you 
never leave us till you have adsh- 
ed your Master’s work on earth, 
and are called to enter into the joy 
of your Lord! May you enter the 
divine presence sutrounded by mul- 
titudes of spiritual children, ready 
to bear their joyful testimony to 
your faithfulness and honest zeal.” 

This address was ‘signed by 116 
persons. . 

The address of the congrega- 
tion in general was as follows_: 

“ Rev. and dear Sir—We, whose 
names.are under-written, impressed 
with a sense of the divine goodness 
in placing you amongst us, beg 
you will permit us to say how much 
we rejoice to find, that, though 
overtures, far exceeding any that 
we can make, have been hay oa 
you, yet you have generously de- 
ined. them, and have still’ pre- 
ferred ‘ dwelling among your own 
people ;’ a people who, while they 
greatly lament before God that 
they have not been more fruitful 
under such cultivation as they 
have received, yet hope that they 
are not deceiving themselves or 
when they declare, that your 

urs have been blessed to much 
asefulness among them ; particu- 
larly by the impressions which 
have been made, in many in- 
stances, on. the minds of the 
younger part of your auditory; by 
the consolations, you have admi- 
nistered to the poor in their afflic- 
tions; and by your instrumentality 


in preserving that peace and unit 
which aes as long ‘prevailed ed 
the congregation, as well as by 
the ‘securing of many other im- 
portant objects of the Christian 
ministry. Your labours have been 
highly acceptable, and have se- 
ced the most cordial ‘esteem; 
and therefore your removal from 
us would have been a gubject of 
the deepest regret. You well know 
that We are not wealthy ; but we 
offer you, what we are ‘satisfied 
you will esteem more valuable than 
a large salary, our most affec- 
tionate regards, 

“ With an ardent desire that 
nothing but the common lot of 
man may separate us, we sincerely 
pray, that, when you have finished 
the work your great Master has 
allotted you on earth, you may 
receive a crown of glory which 
fadeth not away.” 

To this address there were up- 
wards of 530 signatures. 


To these addresses, Mr. Toller, 


-on Sabbath afternoon, March 16, 
1800, at the close of a sermon 
from Psalm xlvii. 4. “ He shall 
choose our inheritance for us,” rTe- 
turned the following answer, which, 
on account of the manly good 
sense, the ardent affection for his 
people, the noble disinterestedness 
and simplicity of spirit, the un- 
affected humility, and genuine 
piety, which it discovers, cannot 


il of being highly gratifying to, 


our readers. 

“ Twenty-four years ago I came 
to this place, under considerable 
and peculiar disadvantages, arising 
from extreme youth, inexperience, 
and the then critical and disjointed 
state of the congregation. I en- 
tered on the station with fear and 
trembling, and with scarcely a per- 
adventure of being able to give 
any general or lasting satisfaction. 
During this interval, I have gone 
through many trying afflictions, 
some of which you have known, 
and others of the most trying you 
have never known. I have many 
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1821.) 
faults to remember this day before 
God—much coldness of heart, 
many popes of. duty, and much 
unfruitfulness in my office. But 
I will always do you the justice 
to say, that I have no injuries 
from you to enumerate, no per- 
sonal ill behaviour from a single 
individual, during all this time, to 
complain of. And if you had all 
treated my great Master with a 
regard proportioned to that which 
I have received from you, I should 
have been the happiest, the most 
blessed minister on earth. 

“ With all my imperfections, I 
trust I am conscious of supremely 
aiming to speak to you the words 
of truth and soberness ; and I am 
not conscious of the predominance 
of a restless discontented spirit, or 
of seeking great things for my- 
self. I have had my gloomy 
hours—many of them, and have 
felt many distressing ee 
both respecting myself and man 
individuals ha, for whose are A 
I cannot but care. Sometimes I 
have thought another person might 
be found, who would be more suit- 
able to this congregation, and fill 
this particular station to better pur- 
pose. On this ground, principally, 
I have sometimes wished to make 
way for a’ successor; but I never 
either sought for another situation, 
or peremptorily desired it. The late 
invitations have been entirely un- 
procured and unsought on my 
part. I consider it an illustrious 
display of the divine goodness to 
me, and desire solemnly and pub- 
licly to give all the honour to the 
providence and grace of God, that, 
after the trial and experience of 
nearly twenty-four years, and 
amidst the many imperfections of 
which I am conscious, some of 
which you must have discovered, 
your affectionate regard continues 
undiminished. The Gininiéns re- 
Mistance which, by your strong and 

lequivocal expressions of attach- 
Meat, you have given to the efforts 

ade to remove me, amounts with 


1 


ala 
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me to an explicit voice from God, 
commanding my continuance. If 
I had been more disposed to hesi- 
tate than I really was, the spirit of 
your addresses would have deter- 
mined me at once. Whatever I 
may be called to suffer, may I 
never be permitted “ tofightagainst 
God.” And to have broken through 
such cords of love, would have 
amounted to little short. of it. I 
can truly say, I hope the possess- 
ing the hearts of so many of my 
fellow creatures and fellow Chris- 
tians, stands for more with me than 
many thousands of gold and silver, 
and that nothing, in this connexion, 
makes me so uneasy, as an hum- 
bling consciousness of not filling 
this station to better purpose.— 
‘ Brethren, pray for me.’ I can- 
not help remarking, that, while I 
have received great satisfaction 
from your addresses, as coming 
from the congregation at large, it 
gave me peculiar pleasure to find 
that so great a number of poor 
people had subscribed them. To 
the poor, blessed be God, the Gos- 
pel is preached. To them I think 
it a peculiar honour and happiness 
to address it. It is no small en- 
couragement tome tosee the aisles, 
and other parts of the house, filled 
by the poor; nor .is it the least 
acceptable part of your addresses 
where you say, that the pains I have 
taken for their consolation, have 
been affectionately received, and 
have not been altogether in vain. 
“‘ The number of the poor has 
not more sensibly gratified me, 
than the respective addresses and 
signatures of my young friends. 
And I have found my mind not 


‘a little refreshed by the peculiar 


strength of attachment they ex- 
press. I consider the younger part 
of my hearers as the hope of the 
rising age. With them rests, un- 
der God, our expectancies with 
respect to the future church; and _ 
I am particularly anxious to. ac- 
quire their confidence, command 


their attention, and deserve their 
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508 
affections. In this age of scep- 
ticism, I have made a point of 

ing all opportunities of laying 
before them the convincing evi- 
dences of our holy religion, and of 
guarding them against the spread- 
ing poison of infidelity, And if 
my labours are blessed to succeed 
with a goodly number of my young 
friends, my heart shall rejoice, even 
mine. 

“« The circumstance of one of 
the addresses coming from a be- 
nevolent society, composed en- 
tirely of young persons, whose 
whole aim is doing good, and ren- 
dering assistance to the distressed 
and afflicted poor, gives me rea- 
son to hope I have not inculcated 
Christianity on them in vain. May 
they go on and prosper! May 
their number be increased! May 
they be actuated by the purest 
Christian principles, enjoy har- 
mony among themselves, and the 
rich luxury of being a blessing to 
others ! 

“1 heartily wish and pray that 
the late events may be blessed to 
produce their true effect on us all, 
to stir us up to more thorough at- 
tachment to-the genuine principles 
of religion, to a more regular at- 
tention to its ordinances, and a 
more diligent cultivation of its 
spirit, that we may be striving 

ther for the faith of the Gos- 
pel, and that we may antici- 
pate the approach of that day, 
when sowers and reapers, when 


pastors and people, the past, the | 


present, and the future, shall all 
rejoice together through a blessed 
eternity. Amen.” 

Few persons, whatever may be 
their eerseness sentiments respect- 
ing the duty of ministers with 
regard to c ang 


tions, will with 


their . situa- 
their com- 


mendation from Mr. Toller, for the 
part he acted in this affair. Two, 
in particular, of the excellencies of 
his character shine forth conspi- 
cuously on this. occasion—his su- 
periority to avaricious motives, 
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and his humility. He was i 
comparatively, a man. He 
Sed betes ae possibility, 
ama the probability, of a large 
amily ; and yet a great augmen- 
tation of salary was so far from 
being to him an irresistible allure- 
ment, that it scarcely proved a 
temptation. It seems not to have 
made the least impression on his 
mind. -It evidently hardly cost 
him an effort to resist the pecu- 
niary offers which were made him. 
How desirable is such a dispo- 
sition for a minister of the Gospel ! 
How much will it contribute to 
his peace, and enable him to 
discern the path of duty in cases 
like that which we have been stat- 
ing! And with how much pro- 
riety may such a man exclaim, 
m Sabbath to Sabbath, “‘ Love 
not the world, neither the things 
of the world.” What a consola- 
tion to the worldling, what an 
opiate to his conscience, when he 
can reply to such exhortations as 
the preceding, ‘ “‘ Physician, heal 
thyself!” Prove by your conduct 
that you are in earnest, and then 
perhaps I may follow your advice.’ 
The same noble superiority to the 
love of money marked Mr.T.’s con- 
duct on other occasions. He was 
far from being a fortune-hunter. 
He could exercise a practical de- 
ndance on Providence ; and facts 
ave proved, and doubtless will 
rove, that he did not lean ona 
roken reed. 

The preceding statement also 
manifests his humility. He was 
far from having those high ideas of 
himself, which would have induced 
him to fear that his talents would 
be lost in Kettering, a compara- 
tively small town, (we cannot call 
it obscure, connected as it is with 
the names of Fuller and Toller, 
and the Baptist . Mission,) that 
nothing short of a station in some 
large city, if not in the metropolt 
of the kingdom, was worthy of his 


abilities. It is really amusing, % 
‘far as amusement can be indulged 
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in such a connexion, to hear some 


spruce aspiring young academi- 
cians, whose abilitics, after they had 


-been cultivated for half a century, 


would not equal his when he first as- 
cended the pulpit, talk very signi- 
ficantly of theirhaving ‘no objection 
to spend a few of the first years of 
their ministerial course in the coun- 
try, or in a village.’ But to hint 
that they might spend their lives 
there, would be deemed almost an 
insult. They seem prodigiously 
afraid of burying their talents in an 
obscure situation—of not finding a 
sphere sufficiently elevated and 
extensive for their great powers. 
It might not be amiss for some of 
them to remember, that talents of 
a certain order, are as much in 
danger of being lost in the publi- 
city of a large town, as in the ob- 
scurity of a small village.—A can- 
dle may be disregarded on account 
of the blaze of the meridian sun, 
as well as because it is put beneath 
abushel. Besides, no man, unless 
he is destitute of something more 
valuable than the greatest mental 
abilities, can well be afraid that his 
talents will be lost in the Gospel 
ministry. The biographer of Horne 
Tooke, indeed, tells us, that the 
care of a parish did not afford suf- 
ficient employment for the great 
powers of that extraordinary indi- 
vidual. But this is a proof that 
neither the one nor the other knew 
what the care of a parish is, else 
they would not have thought any 
one more than sufficient for that 
office, concerning which the Apos- 
tle Paul exclaimed, “ Who is suffi- 
cient for these things?” Perhaps 
there is no exaggeration in assert- 
ing, that the greatest man, in point 
of mind, that ever ascended a pul- 
pit, might find ample employment in 
almost the obscurest station, where 


_ he had to “ feed the church of 


God, which he purchased with 
his own blood.” Besides, with the 
cultivation and the field which the 


. ministry affords, talents will show 


themselves, and attract notice in 
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almost any situation. The fame 
of Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 
filled the Christian world, and will 
last, probably, till the end of time. 
Many of the Bishops of Rome and 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
were disregarded while they lived, 
and quickly forgotten after their 
death. A beacon, even on a plain, 
will attract notice; while a taper, 
though on the top of a mountain, 
will still be obscure. 

What pleasing ideas do the pre- 
ceding ohivesees excite of the feel- 
ings of both minister and le 
towards each other; and, ir t- 
less, what had transpired would 
powerfully contribute to strengthen 
those bonds of union which were 
already very far from being weak. 
Ithas sarcastically been said of Dis- 
senters, that “ division is their sin, 
and division is their punishment.” 
If so, there are very many congre- 
gations to which the sin is not im- 

uted, for the punishment is not 
inflicted ; on the contrary, many of 
them exhibit the most pléasi 
specimens which are to be foun 
on earth, of an enlightened, affec- 
tionate, intimate, moral union— 
of ‘that union, which even those 
who think that other bonds, besides 
those of conscience and affection, 
are expedient, are even requisite, 
must idlow is ar rigar” proper for 
a church of Christ. It seems un- 
accountably strange that any con- 
siderations’ Whatever should hisve 
influence sufficient to induce those 
who call themselves the minister of 
the Saviour, and the followers of the 
Apostles, to prefer lording it over 
their people, being raised to their 
station, and kept in it, by ecclesi- 
astical and civil power, and laws, 
to being the “‘ man of the choice 
of their congregations,” and the 
object of their unconstrained at- 
tachment. It has been said, that 
the een of * at 
are inde ent of their 4 
and therefore need not aa 
them, or humour their prejudices ; 
whereas Dissenters are dependent 
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on their hearers, and must conduct 
themselves so as to conciliate af- 
fection and gain esteem. Dissen- 
ters could easily point out a de- 
pendance in those who make this 
observation, which more than coun- 
terbalances their’s: but if the 
were to admit the remark, in all 
its latitude and weight, what fol- 
lows? That is a happy dependance, 
which fortifies human frailty against 
temptation, induces a kind of ne- 
cessity to act a wise and virtuous 
part, and thus assists in securing 
an ascendancy, an influence, and 
a homage, which every wise and 
good man will prefer to all the 
power of the most haughty despot, 
to the servile flattery of ten thou- 
sand cringing slaves. ‘“ Edward 
wins our cities ; but Philippa con- 
quers hearts.” Power and riches 
may force submission, but excel- 
lénce gains affection. The divi- 
sions and contentions which some- 
times occur among congregation- 
alists, are often tauntingly thrown 
in their face, as proofs that their’s 
is not the best, is not the scrip- 
tural, form of churclf government. 
They have many ways, which it is 
not nécessary to mention here, of 
repelling the objections which these 
taunts imply. They can maintain 
that those cases of dissention are 
but exceptions to the general state 
of their churches. For every in- 
stance of discord, which is at all 
serious in its consequences, they 
_ can adduce a hundred, where con- 
cord and peace reign. But strife 
and contention are noisy and tur- 
bulent; stormy days, though few 
in reality, appear many. They ar- 
rest universal attention, and per- 
haps are marked in the calendar ; 
whereas weeks of serenity . and 
sunshine pass almost unnoticed. 
Peace and affection are modest and 
silent. They may, almost unob- 
served, exist to a e extent, and 
for a long period. year of ac- 
tive im will make a greater 


figure in the page of history than 
. A opnbeiry of poniagnd peace, Dig- 
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senters could also easily retort the 
objection to which we have just 
now alluded. Let there be taken 
an equal number of societies in 
each community, and, were it law- 
ful to suspend an object of so much 
importance on such a proviso, we 
could undertake, under pain of 
being obliged, if unsuccessful, to 
relinquish the interest of dissent, 
to point out as many instances of 
discord among our opponents, as 
they can amongst us. And we 
have no objection to extend the ob- 
servation to religious controversies, 
and to examine, in both cases, the 
causes and consequences. ‘“ Phy- 
sician heal thyself,” is a retort 
which many would do well to con- 
sider, before they either engage in 
the-work of censure, or make an 
attempt to heal others. 

What a blessing was it to Mr. 
Toller that he was connected with 
a society which knew how to 
appreciate his worth, and to repay 
his generous attachment. In this 
respect, at least, the people were 
worthy of the minister. And Mr. 
T. was fully sensible of his happi- 
ness. We have already seen that 
he “ publicly and solemnly” gave 
thanks “ to the providence and 
grace of God” for the long conti- 
nuance of their affectionate regard. 
He doubtless recollected that he 
might have been situated where 
some Diotrephes, loving and de- 
termined to have the pre-eminence, 
blind to all the éahelbencies of any 
minister, and indeed to every thing 
but his own importance, practi- 
cally accounting as less than no- 
thing such passages of scripture as 
the following—‘‘ Obey them who 
have the rule over you, and sub- 
mit yourselves" Know them 
who are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you, and esteem thenr 
very highly in love for their work's 
sake”---would have rendered un- 
ayailing all his efforts to gain the 
love and secure the harmony of his 


church and congregation; would | 


have caused him to sigh for a re- 
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moval: or that his lot might have 
been cast where the “ thick-skinned 
monster of the mud and ‘the slime, 
which no weapons can pierce, no 
discipline can tame,”* would have 
perpetually annoyed him; where 
some towering professors, soaring 
so high in the regions of specula- 
tion, that they leave far behind them 
the pleasant, fruitful, vallies of 
practice, and that amidst the te- 
nuity of the air they evidently de- 
rive little benefit from the warmth 
of the sun of righteousness—pro- 
fessors who are much better ac- 

uainted, in their own conceit, with 
the decrees of God, than they are 
in reality with the commands and 
invitations, with the plainest state- 
ments of the Bible; who find no 
difficulty in those awful, inscrutable 
purposes of Jehovah, which made 
an apostle exclaim, ‘‘ How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out.” These 
would have disregarded all his la- 
bours, would have kept, to the ut- 
most of their power, a captious, 
speculating spirit alive in his 
congregation, and would have ex- 


claimed, respecting every sermon, 
* Hall. 
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however rich in important s¢riptu- 
ral truth, however well sdiapten to 
the state of his auditory, if they 
could not find in it their own pecu- 
liar sentiments, expressed in their 
own cant terms, “ This is not the 
Gospel ;” “ there is nothing here to 
comfort the dear people of God.” 
Or he might have been stationed 
where some proud worldly reli- 
gionist, determined to relinquish 
neither his profession nor his sins, 
bent on accomplishing what the 
Saviour himself has pronounced 
impossible, the serving of God and 
mammon; unable to bear the de- 
lineation of his own character, and 
to keep his conscience easy ‘amidst 
the searching light and rousing ap- 
im of faithful preaching, would 

ave rendered the life of any mi- 
nister bitter amidst even pleasing: 
tokens of usefulness, and the ge- 
neral respect and love of his ope. 
Even Mr. T., well calculated as his 
temper and conduct were to conci- 
liate and secure esteem, would not 
have found every place a Ketter- 


‘ing, nor every congregation like 
‘that which he with so’ much pro- 


priety denominated “‘his own 
people.” —( To be continued.) 
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[The following Discourse by the late Mr. 
Toller, was taken down in short hand by a 
Sriend many years ago. It is, therefore, 
not inserted here as a production 
Srom the pen of the Author himself, but as 
oneof his ordinary Pulpit Exercises, taken 


No. XXIX. 
GOD’S CONDESCENSION TO THE 
HUMBLE AND CONTRITE. 

‘ Isaiah Ivii. 15.--«« Thus saith the high 
.and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is ofa 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive 
the spirit of the-humble, and to revive 

the heart of the contrite ones.” 


Tus ‘may justly be called one of 
the most magnificent passages in 


the whole Bible. It gives one such 
views of God as no man could ori- 
ginally have conceived, if he had 
not been divinely inspired and 
taught of God hi I shall 
not attempt so much to enter into 


its contents, as to enlarge on a 


thought which struck my own 
mind in connexion with these 
words.—While the nature and 
works of God convey the most 
magnificent and awful views of 
him, it seems as if God’s main in- 
tention in his word, is to soften 
and familiarize that greatness to 
our minds, and by its blessed dis- 
coveries toembolden our hope and 
encourage our love. This two- 





sibly receive. If there is a God, 
his nature must be what it is repre- 
sented in these sublime sentences ; 
he can be but one ;—can have no 
rival. If there is a God, the es- 
sence and manner of his being 
must be beyond that of every other 
kind of being—tTnue HIGH aND 
LOFTY ‘oq If Ria is such a 
being, he must be as represented 
here—the inhabitant of eternity— 
there can be but just room enough 
in eternity i to comprehend 
him. If there is a God, his recti- 


tude must be, strictly speaking, 
perfect—whose name is holy. Rec- 


titude and perfection must run 
through his whole essence, ways, 
and works, without a spot, and 


without a flaw. 

What is the i of 
this, but to him at an im- 
measurable distance from us. It 


one,” &c. 

these are just views of 
m Pp: while I dwell in the 
high holy place, I dwell with 
him also who is of a contrite and 
it. This is the mean- 


II. Make Be on the 

irit and import e text: 

PT To illustrate the thought I 
set out with. , 

Surely I need not take up much 
Every one, who only thinks, must 
feel its truth. But the nature of 
God is such, in vastness and ex- 
tent, as to confound our faculties : 
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it is like wading through the deep- 
est ocean to attempt to compre- 
hend him. Yet hay ate certain 
great things which we plainl 
see must be true. If there rag 4 
God he must be one in essence: - 
the high and lofty one. He must 
be an infinite, all-perfect being.. 
There can be but one God, any - 
more than one infinite space, or 
one eternity. If there is a God, 
he must be beyond all other kind 
of beings—the high and lofty one. 
His nature must be exceeding all 
other, on this principle, that the 
supreme cause must exceed in a 
way infinitely beyond the effect of 
that cause. The creatures, how- 
ever excellent, must be far below 
the Creator, at whose will the 
were formed, and on whose wi 
they depend. If there is a God, 
there can be no of space, no 
period of duration, out of his reach, 
or beyond his duration. 

Though our thoughts are extin- 
guished entirely in contemplating 
a duration never begun, and that 
shall never end, yet there can be 
no mystery in this to God ; be- 
cause his being must reach from 
everlasting toeverlasting. It must 
be as easy for him to grasp the 
ages of eternity, as for us to num- 
ber the minutes that make up an 
hour. “ A thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it 
is as a watch in the 

t.”” 


If there is a God, there can be 
no flaw in his attributes or cha- 
racter ; he dwells in the place. 
He can have no mean rhe f aye 
swer, no unworthy schemes to ac- 
complish, no low disposition to 

ify: his nature raises him 
above these, as naturally as the 


heavens k their distance from 
the earth. No narrowness in his 
views, no change in his intentions, 


no unfaithfulness in his schemes, 


purposes. Poor creatures as we 
feel ourselves to'be, yet when we 
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can get above the world, we feel 
these-things must be true, though 
we cannot tell how. 

These views of the grandeur of 
the nature of God, and this magni- 
ficence of being are supported by 
what we can’ see. of his works, 
The divine productions of his hand 
correspond to this view of his na- 
ture. 

When we hear loud peals of 
thunder roar over us, realise the 
force of wind and lightning, see 
the firmness of the rocks, the state- 
liness of the trees ; we cannot help 
thinking the creator of all these 
must be just such a being as he is 
represented. Nothing more pow- 
erfully enforces these views upon 
us than a bright midnight-scene. 
I hardly ever look up on a clear 
star-light night, without a degree 
of amazement of soul. I see over 
me a boundless expanse, in which 
I let my imagination go where it 
will, but it is soon overpowered 
and tired, I see ten thousand 
glittering objects, which probably 
are worlds like this. I am lost in 
beings and in worlds. I see this 
grandeur corresponds to the great 
things that are said in this book of 
God. I can hardly help address- 
ing myself to these unreachable 

ions; Who and what are you? 

built and who upholds these 
floating globes? Yet distant and 
immeasurable as you appear, you 
form but an apartment, a corner of 
his empire; ali lie in the hol- 
low of his hand ; all’ seem as the 
dust ‘under his feet. Who, and 
what must the Creater himself be? 
What his nature? If the creation 
be thus wondrous fair, 


“ Thyself how wondrous then!” 


The maiiner in which the affairs . 


of providence are conducted, those 
at least which come within our 
own notice, support the same - 
nificent ggg God td 
away whole generations, and raises 
new ones ; confounds empires ; 

files the counsels of statesmen! 
he sends whole armies to the 

_ Lone. Mac. No. 46. 
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grave; bows a nation as one man! 
how he causes the earth to run its 
annual round, and appear in the 
different dress of the seasons to the 
thousands of its inhabitants! We 
see here the vastness of a God. 
To a person who has any soul at 
all, there is a solemn pleasure in 
losing one’s-self in these views; a 
kind of ‘sublime satisfaction in 
being buried in these thoughts. 
In another sense, these views seem 
to shut us out from God's notice, as 
if our insignificancy and unwor- 
thiness placed us at an eternal dis- 
tance from him; as if we could no 
more suppose such a one as I could 
occupy any care in the divine 
mind—any more than a little insect 
on a distant shrub, could interest a 
prince on his throne, surrounded 
with courtiers and guards, and su-~ 
perintending affairs of state. 

To relieve us from these impres- 
sions, God himself steps in, and 
speaks as if no other person could 
satisfy us. He himself. 
“ All this is true of me—I dwell 
on high—but don’t think my great- 
ness confines me there, or my 
grandeur such as to separate me 
from my creatures: though I dwell 
in the -high and holy place, &c. 
yet. with him also who is humble 
and of a contrite spirit.” It seems 
one great object and intention of 
the word. of God to inculcate this 
thought, that though very t 
things may be said of God, this is 
not intended to drive us from. our 
rg though errr thing great, 
there is no i ide, ‘no 
haughtiness, pare Seoaeinn. 
If any of his -creatures. are dis- 
pleasing to him, it is those who af- 
fect to be what they.are not; “the 
proud he knoweth afar off: but to 
the lowly soul, who is. willing to 
be a dependant creature, who is 
willing to lie ‘at his feet as a 
dependant sinner, all this ma- 
jesty is softened by the most 
endearing. gentleness and. love ; 


all the God brought down to the 
humble heart, 
3U 
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But in order to inculcate and keep 
up this view, God has thus thought 
propér to apply to himself those 
kind of characters which, among 
men, are most familiarly known, 
and most expressive of mildness of 
attachment. What can be more 
humble and simple than the con- 
nexion between a shepherd and 
his sheep. God has authorised a 
mortal man like ourselves to use 
such language as this: “ The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 
&e. What more intimate than the 
connexion between a father and 
his children, or stronger than a fa- 
ther’s disposition towards his off- 
spring? Yet God has authorised 
his servant to say, “As a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pi- 
tieth them that fear him.” “Come 
out and be separate, and touch 
not the unclean thing, and I will 
be a father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.” What can 
go greater lengths in softness of 
affection and steadiness of attach- 
ment, than the tenderness of a 
mother to the babe at her breast ? 
Yet God hath used these words : 
“-But Zion said, the Lord hath 
forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
forgotten me. Can a woman for- 
get her sucking child that she 
should not have compassion on the 
son. of her womb? Yea, she may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee.” 
Do we think highly of a character 
that forgives an injury? Is it the 
greatest ae of condescension to 
receive an offender without punish- 
ing? Hear what the Lord says, 
Jer. xxxi: 20:—* Is Ephraim my 
dear son? Is he a pleasant child? 
for since I spake against him, I do 
earnestly remember him still, and 
I will surely have mercy on him, 
saith the Lord.” But est it should 
be possible meredeclamation should 
be suspected, God has taken one 
astonishing step further. In a 
most important sense, he has ac- 
tually come down among us in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and in the 
form of a servant, being found in 
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In the per- 
son of his son, he humbled him- 
self; we are told Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh. His name 
was called Immanuel, for this rea- 


fashion as a man. 


son, because God with us. He has 
styled himself a brother and friend, 
and veiled his. glory in a body like 
ours, that his terrors might not 
make us afraid. He has said the 
most gracious things from his own 
mouth, and in our own language ; 
for he took not on him the nature of 
angels but the seed of Abraham. 
Thus have I endeavoured to illus- 
trate the sentiment, that while the 
nature and works of Gad give such 
grand views of hin, it is the inten- 
tion of his word to soften these 
views, and embolden our hopes. 
To encourage us he has assumed 
the most familiar names and titles. 

I am to show that this twofold 
view of God is most suitable to, 
and desirable for us as sinners. 

1. Because this view is per- 
fectly consistent with Scripture, 
and gives us the most exalted con- 
ceptions of him. Among men it 
is considered an attendant on cour- 
tiers to be haughty ; to keep infe- 
riors at a distance; because we 
connect pride with human great- 
ness. We always respect a fellow- 
creature in an exalted station, so 
much the more for condescending, 
provided he keep in_ character. 
This condescension exalts the man 
on the ground of perfect consist- 
ency. If it appears an essential 
of real grandeur to condescend, the 
same majesty which enables the 
supreme Being to fill the high and 
holy place, prompts him to conde- 
scend to the humble heart. Pride 
is the exercise of little minds ;—not 
of the greatest mind of all. There 
cannot be a shadow of such a tem- 
per in him, it is below his nature. 
The sparrow does not fall on the 
ground without him, and the hairs 
of your head are all numbered. 

his two-fold view of God is 
most desirable, and important to 
us, because, 


2. It has a practical tendency 
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upon our minds. A kind of mild, 
_. soft, yielding fondness in a relative 


or friend we might be impressed 
by. Yet we consider this as a 


_ weakness. Human nature is apt to 


impose on such a spirit. It is the 
candid, manly principle which 
commands our respect. To such 
kind of creatures as we are, it is 
desirable God should be repre- 
sented in his majesty and power, 
to preserve a proper awe upon our 
minds. I suppose most good peo- 
ple find this necessary. There is a 
danger of thinking teo lightly of 
out Maker; therefore it is im- 

tant to dwell on the grandeur 
of Deity, to keep us low, and to 
keep upa sense of our distance, 
meanness and wretchedness in 
ourselves. For this reason, among 
others, the Scriptures dwell on this 
view to keep the creature in his 
place, and repressirreverence. Mere 
greatness and severity of character 
and irresistibleness of power, and 
majesty of nature, drive the guilty 
to utter despair, and crush a de- 
pendant into despondency. The 
other view in the text is necessary 
to give such creatures as we are a 
particle of hope. 

If a man realize his sinfulness 
and demerit, and look only to all 
this greatness, every affectionate 
feeling will be extinguished; all 
hope put out. The whole universe 
would appear a great prison of 
almighty power; our existence 
our heaviest curse. The first view 
is necessary to maintain our re- 
verence, the latter to warm our 
love. Can all this majesty taber- 
nacle with men, and become in- 
carnate, and take his abode in the 
humble spirit? “He heéaleth the 
broken in heart, and bindeth ~up 
their. wounds.” 

8. This two-fold view of God 
is desirable, because it will be a 
satisfactory and complete answer 
to some of the most anxious inqui- 
ries which can agitate the heart of 
man. 

I dare say some have thought, 


how can it possibly be true, that 
God should so love a mean, and in- 
significant, and miserable -world 
like this; so love, as to send his 
only begotten Son, that whoso- 


ever,—the meanest,. most despi- — 


cable, most miserable of the lowest 
of the sons ef men,—whosoever 
believes on him should not perish. 


How can this be true? Because - 


he is the high and lofty one. To 
him one man is no more insignifi- 
cant than another; one world than 
a thousand worlds, and a thousand 
no more important than one ; be- 
cause a part of the grandeur of 
the Deity is te pity the fallen, 
have mercy on the miserable, re- 
vive the heart of the humble, and 
to revive the spirit of the contrite 
ones. 

I dare say some have thought, 
how can it be, when such a poor 
creature as I, overwhelmed with 
distress and fear, go into. my cleset, 
and shut my door, and give vent 
to the fulness of my heart, that 
the groans of a poor individual 
should rise into the ears of the 
Lord of hosts, arid expect any 
answer? Because he is the high 
and lofty one that inhabits eternity, 
in whose presence ten thousand 
archangels in the heaven of hea- 
vens are really no more than a 
mourning, groaning, struggling 
soul, in a cottage of dust ; -- because 
it is‘an essential part of his great- 
ness to listen to contrite distress. 

Behold the wonderful plan of 
grace in Christ! It is one of his 
favourite employments to lift the 
poor from the dunghill, to say to 
the fearful heart be strong: “in 
him the fatherless findeth mercy.” 
Oh says the poor soul, what shall 
I do when God riseth up? If 
there is so'much majesty and gran- 
deur in God, how ean I appear 
before him at last? How can I 
pass the valley of death with any 
composure, or stand before his tri- 
bunal with confidence and hope? 
Because he is the high and lofty 
one ; because with him one world 
3U2 
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is no more than another; death 
no more than life. He can s0 
impress these views on you that it 
shall not be terrible. He can sooth 
and calm your mind at death, so 
that you shall lose the sense of 
awful grandeur, in the tenderness 
of the mild, dignified relation in 
which he stands to you, that you 
shall feel no more terror to change 
worlds, than a sheep at being con- 
ducted from one’ pasture to ano- 
ther by the shepherd’s hand; or a 
child to be received by a smiling 
father from one part of his dwell- 
ing to another. There is no such 
thing as consternation and terror 
to the people of God, when they 
enter a world of spirits, any more 
than to a child when it comes into 
this world. They are prepared 
abodes—every thing will be adapt- 
ed to the capacity of his people ; 
every thing will be ready for their 
reception. 

I dare not conclude without re- 


COcroser; 


marking, to the. disobedient and 
enemies of God, who hate his 
being, his ways, and his laws, God 
is a consuming fire. That passage 
is awfully just, “ Who knoweth 
the power of thine anger?” God 
is as dreadful to his enemies as he 
is represented. The Lord send 
this home to every heart that is 


vagainst him. In what way God 


may employ his power to punish 
his enemies we cannot tell; but 
from what we see of what God 
can do in the world,—how he can 
make a man’s sins a terror to him- 
self when no arm touches hint; 
we can tell it must be a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. O,my friends, seek the 
Lord, while he may be found, 
call upon him while he is near ; 


for his thoughts of mercy are not | 


like our thoughts—nor his ways 
as our ways; but as high as the 
heaven is above the earth, so are 
his thoughts and ways above ours. 
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ON REQUISITES TO THE 
LORD’S SUPPER, 
IN REPLY TO BEEZUHARY. 
(July, pp. 353--360.) 
I po not perceive any difference 
of opinion, in this controversy, 
respecting the conduct of the 
apostles at Jerusalem, as described, 
Acts ii. 41,42. That they admi- 
nistered baptism to all who gladly 
received their word, and that they 
administered the Lord’s Supper to 
all whom they then baptized, seems 
to be universally admitted. Hence 
it is inferred, on one part, that all 
who gladly received the doctrine 
of the Gospel, when baptized, 
were entitled to participation in the 
Lord’s Supper; because, other- 
wise, the 3000 at Jerusalem were 
admitted, without being entitled, 
to partake of it: and as there ap- 
pears no ground to suppose that 
any were baptized by the apostles 


and disciples of Christ, who did 
not gladly receive their doctrine, 
excepting children-of those who 
did so, it follows, that all adult 
persons baptized by them, were 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 
This, nevertheless, is disputed, 
in your July number, p.353, on 
the ground that there is no evi- 
dence of those whom our Lord’s 
disciples baptized at the cormmence- 
ment of his ministry, having ever 
been admitted to the sacred sup- 
per. This is true ; and it is equally 
so, that there is no evidence to the 
contrary. We can only judge from 
analogy and probability. 1 appre- 
hend, that if they gladly received 
the doctrine of the apostles, they 
would be admitted to the i 
Supper, without being re-baptized. 
Tandon them an “immense mul- 
titude,” ap to me erroneous. 
The disciples of Christ, during 4 
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short abode in Judea, baptized 
more than John, in that interval, 
baptized at Enon ; not, more than 
he ever had baptized. But what- 
ever was their number, or their 
subsequent conduct, it makes no 
difference respecting those whom 
the apostles and disciples of Christ 
baptized, according to the com- 
mission which he gave them, short- 
ly before his ascension. It is as- 
serted, indeed, that “Simon Mayus 
was baptized, but not received to 
the Lord’s table,” (p. 354): but 
there is not a shadow of scriptural 
authority, or of moral probability, 
for the assertion. I cannot con- 
jecture the ground of it. Simon 
betrayed that “ his heart was not 
right with God,” by offering to 
rchase (not admission to the 
Lord's Supper, nor even miracu- 
lous gifts, but) apostolical autho- 
ity. ‘Give me also,” said he, 
“ this power, that on whomsoever 
I lay hands, he may receive the 
Holy Ghost.” This was the pecu- 
liar privilege of an apostle, and 
was not possessed by Philip. Peter 
answered Simon, “ Thou hast nei- 
ther part nor lot in this matter ; 
for thy heart is not right in the 
sight of God: repent therefore,” 
&c. The eleven partook of this 
power, by Christ’s previous ap- 
“ogee (Mark xvi. 15—18) ; 
t they had not authority to ex- 
tend it to others ; therefore, when 
two candidates for the apostleship 
had been nominated, they cast lots 
between them, praying, “ Thou, 
Lord, who knowest the hearts of 
all, shew which of these two thou 
hast chosen.” Acts i. 15—26. The 
evident state of Simon’s heart, 
therefore, utterly disqualified him 
to have part or lot in this matter. 
he was excluded from 

the Christian community at Sa- 
maria, or his intreaty for the in- 
tercession of the apostles was ac- 
cepted as a token of his repentance, 
Weare unififormed, (Acts viii. 12— 
24): but as he had believed, was 
baptized, and had continued with 
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Philip, there appears no reason to 
surmise, that egret not, with 
the other Samaritan converts, re- 
ceived the Lord’s Supper, after 
their baptism, as those at Jerusa- 
lem are recorded to have done. 
That such a statement was not re- 
peated, by no means implies the 
contrary ; for it is comparatively 
seldom that even the baptism of 
converts is recorded. It is added, 
* Saul, immediately after his con- 
version, was baptized by Ananias, 
but was refused communion with 
the disciples at Jerusalem, because 
they had not sufficient proof of his 
conversion,” &c. To this unac- 
countable representation, no other 
answer is needful, than the words of 
Scripture: ‘“ They were all afraid 
of him, and believed not that he 
was a disciple.” 

I do not see, therefore, how it 
can reasonably be disputed, that 
all adults, baptized by the apostles 
and disciples of Christ, participated 
of the Lord’s Supper: but’ su 
posing this, it is said, that “the 
ground of claim to the Supper was 
never rested upon the fact of bap- 
tism, but. upon the supposed pos- 
session of that spiritual regenera- 
tion of which baptism was but the 
sign,” (ut supra). To this, the 
reply is obvious, that whatever 
may be sup to have been re- 
quisite to the Lord’s Supper, it 
was equally requisite to baptism. 
If admitted to baptism, they were 
admitted also to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and not else. If the posses- 
sion of spiritual regeneration was 
supposed to be needful to a par- 
ticipation of the Lord’s Supper, it 
was su to be equally need- 
ful to the baptism of adults. There 
is no scripture evidence whatever, 
that any additional qualification, 
after baptism, was needful for the 

’s Supper ; or that any delay 
in , to admit of the ac- 
quisition. _Those who were bap- 
tized, “ continued in the apostles’ 
doctrine and» fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, ahd in prayers.” 
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So Justin. Martyr, (the earliest 
writer on the subject,). in the fol- 
lowing century, relates, that the 
baptized were. immediately con- 
ducted to the place of assembly ; 
and, after prayer and mutual salu- 
tation, partook of the Eucharist. 
(First Apology, § 86). It was the 
same in all thesu ing centuries. 
That the Moravians (and perhaps 
other modern sects) delay the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper 
to converts from heathenism whom 


they have baptized, is (I believe) . 


wholly an innovation. 

It remains, therefore, only to be 
examined, whether “ that spiritual 
regeneration of which baptism was 
but the sign,” was “ supposed to 
be possessed” by all adults that 
were admitted to baptism. If not, 
it was not required for the Lord’s 
Supper. If it was so, it was equally 
requisite to both these ordinances 
of Christ. What the sacred Scrip- 
tures state is, that when Peter had 
preached the Gospel to the multi- 
tude at Jerusalem, “then they 
that gladly received his word were 
baptized.” The question there- 
fore is, whether “ gladly receiving 
the word” proved them to possess 
“ spiritual regeneration.” This, on 
the one is denied ; because 
our- Lord, in his parable of the 
sower, com those who re- 
ceived the word with gladness or 
joy, but afterwards fell into temp- 
tation, to the stony ground, on 
which the good seed withered. 
The respondent calls this “ a soli- 
tary case,” p. 356; but I know 
not why. Of the four cases de- 
scribed by our Lord, there is only 
one that can, I apprehend, represent 
*‘ spiritual regeneration ;” namely, 
that of the seed falling on good 
ground, and bringing forth more 
or less abundantly. In the other 
three cases there was no produce ; 
and the stony ground is one out of 
the three, | fear that few instances 
are to be found, in which the 
Gospel becomes. effectual to the 
salvation. of more than one out of 





COcrosze, 


four of those who hear it: arid 
after a pretty long and large op- 
portunity of observation, I appre- 
hend those who gladly hear the 
word, but do not produce good 
fruit, to ferm a full proportion of 
the remainder. It is argued, how. 
ever, that, “ in constructive evi- 
dence, each proof being taken 
apart, might be called no proof, 
because not a perfect or satisfac- 
tory one; yet when all the parts 
of such evidence are viewed to- 
gether, they are denominated the 
complete evidence ; and every one 
of the considerations, admitted 
into the body of such evidence, is 
properly called a proof.” p. 355. 
“It would be a strange kind of 
spiritual regeneration, in which 
this glad reception of the Gospel 
should be lacking.” —“ Instead of 
saying, that to receive the word 
gladly is not a proof of spiritual 
regeneration, I think it would 
have been more consistent with 
reason, and with Scripture, to say, 
on the contrary, that it is a proof, 
the very first in the chain, as essen. 
tial as any other, and that without 
which no other could be satis- 
factory.”——“ It was received by 
the apostles and disciples of Christ 
as all the evidence the circum- 
stances of the converts allowed.” 
Ibid. 

I am far from objecting to the 
view here taken of the evidence 
of spiritual regeneration, as accu- 
mulative ; and whether the whole, 
or every part of it distinctly, should 
be called a proof, is merely a verbal 
difference: but I must insist, that 
the several parts of the evidence 
become proofs only by mutually 
confirming each-.other; and that 
no one of them, by itself, er in- 
sulated from the rest, would be 


any preof at all of the fact in ques- 
tion, Ananias and Sappbira must 


have received the word gladly, 


else they would not have been ed- 


mitted into the church at Jerusa- 
lem: but this was no proof of 
their spiritual regeneration. Others, 
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after gladly receiving ‘the word, 
“by patient continuance in well- 
doing sought eternal life ;” and, 
therefore, afforded complete and 
satisfactory evidence of their spi- 


ritual regeneration. Unless they 
had done so, a glad reception of 
the word would have been no 
more proof of their regeneration, 
than of Ananias’s or Sapphira’s. 
When it is represented “ as all the 
evidence the circumstances of the 
converts allowed,” it seems neces- 
sary to add, “ unless their baptism 
had been delayed.” And why did 
not the apostles defer their bap- 
tism, till accumulative evidence 
should have furnished proof of 
their spiritual regeneration? Must 
they not have done so, if they 
had deemed spiritual regeneration 
requisite to baptism? And if they 
had deemed it requisite to the 
Lord’s Supper, must they not, 
after administering baptism to 
those who gladly received the 
word, have deferred admitting 
them to the’ Lord’s Supper, till 
such accumulated evidence could 
be furnished ? They did neither : 
hence I infer, that they did not re- 
quire proof of spiritual regenera- 
tion, in order either to baptism or 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

It is represented as “ the neces- 
sary converse of this proposition, 
that the apostles “ would have ac- 
cepted into their fellowship, those 
of whom they conscientiously be- 
lieved, that they were yet in the 
gall of bitterness, and iri the bonds 
of iniquity.” p. 359. But it is 
neither necessary to the truth of 
a proposition that its converse 


' should also be true; nor is the 


Proposition, that the apostles ac- 
cepted to fellowship those whom 
they believed to be unregenerate, 
the converse of that which affirms 
tliem to have accepted those of 
Whose regeneration they had no 
proof. I do not imagine that they 
would have baptized any one 
Whom they did not judge, from 
appearance, to be sincerely de- 
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sirous to learn, and fo observe, all 
things whatsoever Christ had 
commandéd them. Matt. xxviii: 20. 
Ido not conceive that persons who 
have been baptized in infancy 
should be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, till such judgment of 
them ¢an reasonably be formed ; 
but I think that it should then be 
inculcated on them, as one of our 
Lord’s’ commands. . At the same 
time, I cannot regard this, of itself, 
as a proof of their spiritual rege- 
neration ; for I see no reason to 
doubt that the stony-ground hear- 
ers were sincere in their reception 
of the word, and their temporary 
attherence to it, I take them to 
have been enthusiasts, not hypo- 
crites ; and to have mistaken emo- 
tions of their natural affections, for 
spiritual regeneration: thus de- 
ceiving themselves, but not aiming 
to deceive others. This’ is very 
far from being now uncommon ; 
and the whole tenor of the argu- 
ment which I oppose, appears to 
me to be adapted to foster ‘this 
error, and thereby to promote the 
exclusion of truly regenerate per- 
sons from the Lord’s Supper, and 
the admission of unregenerate per- 
sons’ to it: consequently to have 
a directly contrary effect ‘to that of 
preserving the purity of churches. 
The preceding remarks, if just, 
sufficiently confute the» terrible 
prognostications of what musé result 
from relinquishing the demand for 
an avowal of private feelings, as a 
sine qué non to participation of the 
Lord’s Supper, which had been 
shown to be the whole practical 
difference. The declension of the 
old Nonconformist Churches, both 
Presbyterian and Congregational, 
(Dr. Watts’s for instance,) may be 
otherwise completely accounted 
for ; as may also the revival which 
has happily taken place in the 
latter denomination. eee mally 
community has multiplied equ 
with thé” Wesleyan Methodists, . 
who admit to society indiscrimi- . 
nately all who evince a concern 
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for salvation, without considering 
this as any proof of their regenera- 
tion ? P ‘ 

A paragraph on p. 360, betrays 
as gross mistakes om vheterte and 


moral Ay, ‘as a sentence 
above quoted from the foregoing 
page, with respect to logic. It 
can only be by a figure of speech 
that God is-said to be Love. 1 John 
iv. 8, 16. I understand it to de- 
note, that infinite benevolence is to 
be attributed to him. In the same 
Epistle, i. 5, he is similarly said 
to be uieguTt ; denoting, I appre- 
hend, that infinite knowledge (com- 
prising “intellect, thought, and 

wer’) is primarily to be attri- 

uted tohim. I do not perceive 
how sensual passions could be more 
clearly distinguished from other 
human passions, than in the note 
to p. 245 of your Magazine for 
last May. But to attribute any 
* affection of human nature” to 
Derry, otherwise than “by a 
Jigure of speech,” seems to me 
utterly incompatible with what 
physicians term “ a right mode of 
thinking.” Less.could not, I think, 
be said on such a subject; and 
more, if there were room for it, 


might be useless. 
7th July, 1821, - Inpacator. 


REMARKS ON AN OBJECTION 
TO THE EVIDENCE OF THE 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

Tux objection to which the fol- 

lowing remarks apply has its 

foundation in the selection, and 
comparative fewness of the wit- 
nesses of the resurrection. It was 
early started by the enemies of 

Christianity, and is indeed spe- 

cious and plausible at first appear- 

ance ; it is nevertheless capable of 
the most ample and satisfactory 
refutation. 

_ There is something suspicious, 
says the objector, in the compara- 
tive secrecy of the alleged resur- 
rection. Before his death, Christ 
was wont to appeal to public 
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miracles, in proof of his Messiah- 
ship ; why then was his. resurrec. 
tion private, when it would have 
been easy for him, by a public 
appearance, to have irresistibly 
established his claims, and. com- 
pelled even the most incredulous 
to believe? This looks like the 
éxpedient of impostors to avoid 
detection, rather than the appoint- 
ment of the wise God, who, it 
may be justly supposed, would 
withhold no evidence which might 
have been given for an event at 
once so extraordinary and so im- 
portant. ‘Why should there be, 
in the present case, a selection of 
witnesses at all? And why should 
those alone be selected, who had 
been the previous associates of 
Jesus, who had been admitted 
into his designs, who had been 
employed in propagating his re- 
ligion, whose interest it was to 
support their own and their Mas- 
ter’s credit, and to assert the re- 
surrection, as the foundation of 
that doctrine, which they sub- 
sequently preached? Do not these 
circumstances warrant the sus- 
picion that the witnesses were 
chosen not of God, but of them- 
selves and their confederates ? * 

In replying to this objection, it 
may be observed, in the first place, 
That the want of public testimony 
to the resurrection does not in the 
least invalidate the other evidence 
which does exist of the truth of 
the same fact. There remains the 
evidence of the actual witnesses, the 
eleven, and the five hundred bre- 
thren who saw him at once, The 
testimony of these men, persisted 
in amidst unparalleled persecution, 
and sufferings voluntarily sub- 
mitted to, affords an argument for 
its own truth, so powerful as fully 
to counterbalance reasons for sus- 
picion far more weighty than the 
objection supposes. Had our Lord 

rformed one miracle only during 
is ministry, and that miracle in 
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the presence of his disciples alone, 
their history would have presented 
facts not to be accounted for on 
any other hypothesis, than that 
they declared what they sincerely 
believed, and that what they be- 
lieved was true. There remains, 
moreover, dhe evidence arising from 
the other miracles performed by 
.Christ and his apostles. This 
proof, as Paley has remarked of 
the evidence for design in the 
works of nature, is in the strictest 
sense cumulative. Every miracle 
is a proof, independent of all 
others, that the agent is possessed 
of miraculous power. If the evi- 
dence for the reality of one mi- 
racle fails, the proof for others is 
unaffected by the failure: and 
there is this peculiarity in the case 
of miracles, that if the reality of 
one is successfully established, the 
truth of all others, to which the 
same miraculous character is as- 
cribed by the agent, necessarily 
follows. No impostor can be en- 
trusted with power to work even 
one miracle in support of his claims. 
Now the miracles which our Lord 
performed on other occasions, stand 
on the very same ground, as to 
evidence, on which the adversary 
thinks it would have been satis- 
factory had the resurrection been 
placed. He is, therefore, bound 
to give them credit ; and the truth 
of the resurrection must be ad- 
mitted along with them. 
In the second place. The objec- 
‘tion, it seems then, amounts to 
nothing more, in as far as positive 
evidence is concerned, than that 
the proof produced, in behalf of 
the resurrection, is less than it 
might -have been. But does this 
Warrant us to reject the proof ac- 
tually presented? Is the want of 
a i to destroy the 
* eg bp mms those Giennen ake 
have given their attestations? or is 


: the.comparative privacy of this 


miracle to annihilate the public 
- S@stimony to innumerable other 
Miracles? Surely not. It is the 
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dictate both of common sense and 
sound philosophy, that the truth 
of any proposition must be esti- 
mated, not by the want of proof 
which it might have had, but by 


the evidence which it has: and- 


on this obvious ground, that there 
may be a reason for withbolding 
the additional proof we desire, but 
none for withholding our assent 
to that which has been given. 
There is scarcely any truth, but 
what is. strictly demonstrative, for 
which we cannot imagine evidence 
greater than that which is extant. 
To exercise our ingenuity in this 
way, would be a proof, not of an 
acute or profound, but of a frivo- 
lous mind: the surest argument of 
a weak understanding, it has been 
most justly observed, is, not to feel 
the force of present evidence. 

In the third place, the assump- 
tion that the privacy of the resur- 
rection is a deduction from its evi- 
dence, is itself destitute of founda- 
tion, inasmuch as publicity would 
not have added to that evidence. 
The proof of this apparently para- 
doxical assertion will be stated 
afterwards.—Since, then, there is 
nothing of positive evidence on 
which the objection we are con- 
sidering proceeds, its force amounts 
only to a presumption, from the. 
peculiar circumstances of the mi- 
racle, that it was an imposture ; 
in as much as a public appearance 


would have satisfactorily proved,.. - 


its reality, whereas secrecy was 
the nécessary means for prevent- 
ing the detection of a fraud.— 
Here, it must be first of all. ob- 
served, that the complaint of the 
want of public testimony must be 
admitted with some limitation. 
Jesus was seen, not by the eleven 
only, but by five hundred brethren 
at once. He who imagines, on 
the one hand, that all these were 
imposed upon, must, we think, 
give up the idea that a more pub- 
lic appearance would have de- 
tetted the imposition ; for if the 
intimate friends of Jesus were de- 
8X t 
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ceived, who, it may be asked, were 
qualified to discover the decep- 
tion. To assert, on the other 
hand, that these five hundred 
agreed in imposing on others, and 
persisted in the deception to the 
last, in spite of suffering and per- 
secution, is an alternative to which 
even the most determined enemies 
of Christianity do not seem willing 
to have recourse. Even with re- 
gard to the apostles, the charge 
generally brought by infidels is of 
enthusiasm and credulity, rather 
than of fraud: but to impute the 
latter to such a number as Christ 
appeared to besides the apostles, 
would be the highest absurdity. 
Secondly, The additional evi- 
dence required was not necessary 
in order to any valuable purpose ; 
the proof given is complete and 
satisfactory without it, and fully 
sufficient for the conviction of every 
honest mind. We have stated that 
proof in part already: the in- 
numerable public miracles which 
our Lord and his apostles per- 
formed, every one of which pos- 
sesses the attestation of that very 
evidence demanded in the present 
instance: the ‘testimony of those 
who did witness the resurrection, 
accompanied, as it is, with all the 
cireumstances which can concur 
to give credibility to testimony. 
They greatly exceed in number 
what has ever been esteemed suf- 
ficient, in courts of justice, in the 
most momentous causes. Their 
information, as to the fact of. the 
resurrection, could not but be cor- 
rect; they had, indeed, the same 
mean§ of discovering whether 
Christ was alive after his cruci- 
fixion, as for ascertaining that he 
was ever alive before it ; and they 
could be no more mistaken as to 
his identity, than they could doubt 
whether he was the same indivi- 
dual for ten days together during 
his life. Their veracity is attested 
by the probity of their general 
character, by the traits of honesty 
conspicuous in all that they did anc 
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wrote, and by the unprecedented 
and incessant persecutiun they 
sustained on account of their tes- 
timony. The presumption, that 
the required evidence would have 
been given, if it could have been 
given, must, therefore, be allowed 
to have very little force, if it is 
shown that proof sufficient for the 
purpose of conviction has been af- 
forded without it. 

But more particularly, in the 
third place, the presumption ‘arising 
from the peculiar circumstances of 
the miracle, will be obviated by 
considering the reasons for privacy 
arising out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the miracle. Let it be 
remarked, then, that a public ap- 
pearance would not, by itself, have 
added to the evidence for the re- 
surrection. With regard to other 
miracles, for example, the multi- 
plication of the loaves and fishes, 
every one of the multitude assem- 
bled, by seeing the original: sup- 
ply of food, and eating of the mi- 
raculous abundance to which it 
was augmented, was capable of 
bearing the most satisfying testi- 
mony to the reality of the miracle ; 
so that the proof was increased in 
proportion to the publicity. The 
case is widely different with regard 
to the miracle of the resurrection. 
In order to qualify any individual 
to bear availing testimony to Christ’s 
appearance, two things, at least, 
are required to concur in his case ; 
that he should have had a previous 
intimate knowledge of his person, 
and that this knowledge should 
have been a matter of public noto- 
riety. Without the first, he could 
not bear testimony even to his own 
satisfaction ; without the second, 
his witness would have very little 
weight with others. These quali- 
fications concurred in the followers, 
and especially the Apostles, of 
Christ, and in very few others. 
They were intimately acquainted 
with the Saviour, and their inti- 
macy was publicly: known. It is 
very improbable that his person 
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was familiarly known to many be-. 
sides. . During the whole course 
of his public ministry, he jour- 
neyed continually from place to 
place, he was surrounded . con- 
stantly by crowds of people, and 
these crowds changing as he 
changed his station: consequently, 
there was hardly any opportunity 
of gaining an exact knowledge of 
his person to any but those who 
constantly followed him, and these 
were his disciples. But again, 
supposing that others were quali- 
fied to recognise Christ, their qua- 
lifications could not be a matter of 
notoriety, and they could not, in 
consequence, satisfy others, There 
is a necessity, therefore, in the na- 
ture of things, in the first place, 
that the burden of testimony de- 
volve upon individuals. The ge- 
neral testimony of a public multi- 
tude would have possessed no 
weight. Some would have be- 
lieved, and some would have 
doubted ; infidels would have de- 
spised the first, and triumphed in 
the second ; just as we find they 
have already treated the faith of 
the five hundred brethren who be- 
lieved, and the uncertainty of some 
who, we are told, doubted. Publi- 
city, would, therefore, to say the 
least, only have confused and 
weakened the evidence in ques- 
tion. The trust-worthy evidence 
of those who were qualified to bear 
witness, would only have been 
burdened by the doubts and con- 


‘tradictions of those who were not. 


There is a necessity, in the second 
place, that these individuals should 
be disciples of Christ. The rea- 
sons already given make this suffi- 
ciently evident. _ Besides, it is ob- 
vious from the consideration, that 
no one would give his attestation 
to the truth of the resurrection, 
unless he had been so convinced 
by his own evidence as to become 
a disciple. But it may be asserted 
further, that a public appearance 


» would have been attended with 
, Pesults precisely the opposite of 


those ascribed to it ; it would have 
elicited testimony against the re- 
surrection, instead of convincing 
the whole world of its reality, 
Some even of Christ's own brethren 
doubted. his resurrection ; _ still 
more strong and general would 
have been the unbelief of the Jew- 
ish people, who had. lately cruci- 
fied him, and had cried, “ his 
blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren,” and who would have seen 
that they had imprecated awful 
vengeance on their heads if the 
resurrection from the dead had 
proved him to be a righteous per« 
son. And more powerful. still 
were the reasons for opposition on 
the part of the Jewish rulers. 
Sooner than that the object of 
their unrelenting hatred, and per- 
secution even to death, should be 
received as the risen and acknow- 
ledged Messiah, thereby defeating 
all their plots and covering them 
with the most atrocious guilt and 
deepest infamy,—sooner than this, 
every engine of craft and malig- 
nity and power would have been 
brought into action. There were 
false witnesses ready now, as for- 
merly, to swear against the reality 
of the resurrection ; and in short, 
no limits can be set to the devices 
of men who had the power of the 
nation at their disposal, who en- 
tertained the most determined ma~ 
lignity of purpose, and had almost 
every conceivable inducement to 
proceed to the utmost extremity of 
opposition. A public appearance 
would thus have given an oppor- 
tunity for false witness, to say no 
more: testimony would have been © 
set against testimony, and infide- 
lity would have exulted at the un- 
certainty introduced into the evi- 
dence for the resurrection, by the 
very means which, it is said, would 
have removed all doubt. By re- 
stricting his appearance to the 
eleven and other brethren, the Sa- 
viour took away the possibility of 
such a circumstance ; all that his 
enemies could say was, that they 
3X2 ! 
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had not seen him, and this was 
just what his adherents affirmed. 
The only means of obviating 
these Bas BL a which follow 
from the supposition of a public 
appearance, is, by conceiving new 
signs and miracles to be performed 
by Christ, in order to prove the 
reality of his re-appearance. The 
idea, indeed, carries absurdity in 
its very face.. Could miracles be 
stronger proofs of divine power 
after, than before the resurrection? 
And would they not, in as far as 
we ate concerned, rest on the very 
same evidence as former miracles, 
public testimony? To imagine such 
a thing would, therefore, amount 
only to a frivolous demand for 
proof which could, in the nature 
of things, be no stronger than that 
already given ; like the Jews, who 
vainly required a sign from heaven, 
when thousands were exhibited on 
earth before their eyes. It would, 
moreover, be inconsistent with all 
our ideas of propriety and consis- 
tency, that Christ should have 
given such proof. It would have 
been, im fact, to recommence his 
ministry, to begin again that work, 
which he declared, on the cross, 
was finished. _ He left- it to his 
Apostles to carry on that work, 
and for this purpose endued them 
with power from on high ; he him- 
self continuing, in his state of glo- 
rious exaltation, to work with. them, 
confirming the word with signs fol- 
lowing. These were as convincing 
proofs of his Messiahship when 
performed by them, as they would 
have been had the Saviour appear- 
ed in person. This was now alto- 
gether -unsuitable. He had ac- 
complished the work given him 
by the Father to do; he had con- 
cluded his testimony; he had 
once suffered, had been once offered 
to bear the sin of many; and he 
was to appear no more on earth in 
the same character; his time was 
come to ascend to his reward, to 
sit down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, no more to leave 
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that seat of glory till he should 
come the second time to judgment, 
and appear to those who wait for 
him without a sin offering unto sal- 
vation. 

These latter considerations, we 
humbly think, are of a more tan- 
gible and forcible nature than thoee 
by which Bishop Horsley endea- 
vours to show the impropriety and 
indecency of our Lord’s renewing 
his intercourse with the world. 
Not that the impropriety of which 
the Bishop speaks is entirely des- 
titute of foundation; the ingenious 
argument, however, by which he 
proves it, we are persuaded, is so. 
But this, if we enter upon it at all, 
must be the subject of future ani- 
madversion. 

G. W. 





ON CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
(To the Editors.) 


Tue title I have given to this 
paper, and to another or two which 
may follow it, involves a theme of 
considerable latitude, since it pro- 
poses to view the Christian under 
all the various and possible cir- 
eumstancesof life ; and is of no in- 
considerable moment, since the 
judicious or injudicious use of it 
may be productive of much com- 
fort or misery to our own minds, 
and of much honour or discredit 
to the religion we profess. “ The 
law of the wise is a fountain of 
life, and the tongue of the just as 
choice silver; but the mouth of 
fools poureth out foolishness.” A 
Christian made wise by long ex- 
perience is fitted for great useful- 
ness in the church and the world ; 
he may comfort the mourners, 

direct the wandering, and succour 
the tempted ; while the sublime 

ubjert in the mouth of a prating 

fool, or a designing hypocrite, is 

like “ a jewel of gold in a swine’s 

snout.” It is therefore of no small 

importance to ascertain the charac- 

ter of genuine experience, to esta- 
blish its, reality against. those who 
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doubt or deny it, and to show the 
useful practical purposes it sub- 
serves. 
~ Christian experience is often mis- 
understood, consequently misrepre- 
sented and abused. Experience 
means trial or proof obtained by ex- 
iment ; and still more properly 
the knowledge we derive from ex- 
periment. “ O taste and see that the 
Lord is good. Come unto me, all 
ye that fear God, and I will tell 
you what he has done for my soul.” 
Hence arises an important dis- 
tinction: age in christian profes- 
sion is not experience. Not every 
man who has lived a certain num- 
ber of years, or passed through a 
certain number of stages, should 
be called experienced. Some men 
are fools in spite of years, and 
their grey hairs are their reproach. 
It is painful to reflect how many 
there are who have had ample 
evidence of the vanity of the world, 
and yet are not made wise by the 
things they have suffered. You 
will see the sinner sometimes dying 
a hundred years old; and many a 
man, at three score and ten, reach- 
ing after the vain bubble of fame, 
or pleasure, -or riches, which has 
so often eluded his grasp; and 
what a humorous poet has ob- 
served of another class of triflers is 
applicable to them ; their’s is the 
profitless toil 
“ Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
Many are old in the profession 
of Christianity, many skilful in 
discriminating its doctrines, but 
they are not experienced Chris- 
tians ; they are ever learning, but 
they never come to the knowledge 
of the truth. A man may have 
Visited all the universities. and 
learned societies in the world, and 
not be so wise as he who never 
‘Saw one; and a professor may 
have read much, and heard much, 
and thought much, but he is only 
sounding brass, and a tinkling 
; if he has gone no further. 
‘Gospel, we are assured, ef- 
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fectually worketh in them that be« 
lieve. It is a hammer to break in 
pieces, a sword to penetrate, seed 


~to grow, an armour to put on, 


leven to ferment. If these views 
are just, we shall easily derive 
from them a definition of Christian 
experience. It is the sensible ope- 
ration of Christian principles on 
the heart of a believer, in all the 
varying frames of his own mind, 
and under all the painful or pleas- 
ing vicissitudes of life. Christian 
experience, then, ought to include 
the history of that warfare in the 
soul, which commences in conver- 
sion, when the slave of sin arises 
to break from his limbs the bonds’ 
of his vassalage, and which is con 
tinued until death approaches and 
dissolves the feeble fabric of this 
mortal body. 

It will be readily admitted by 
most, probably by all, that when 
the grace of God first arrests a 
sinner, it finds him like a sheep, 
wandering ; like the prodigal, des- 
titute; like the poor Samaritan, 
stripped, and robbed, and wound-' 
ed; or like the serpent-bitten 
Israelite, dying : and so thorough 
is the change which divine grace 
intends to effect, that it is called 
a new birth, a new creation. The 
first step is to awake the sleeper, 
to revive the — and this is 
done by the truth of God gaini 
access to his entieninaiieg: toot 
his heart. But when these new 
principles, new affections, and new 
desires, gain access to the inward 
man, they do not annihilate in- 
stantly the old man of sin. The 
darkness of night is not exchanged 
for the sudden brightness of day ; 
the barrenness of winter is not 
succeeded instantly by the rich- 
ness of autumn ; there is first the 
blade, and then the ear, and then 
the full corn in the ear. And all 
this time the old nature remains. 
For, said Jesus, “ that which is 
born of the flesh, is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit, is 
spirit.” All that we inherit by 
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natural descent, and while in the 
flesh, is carnal, and consequently 
adverse to that which is born in 
us of the Spirit of God. Hence 
arises that strong, and, to worldly 
reason, inexplicable state of heart, 
described by Paul in the seventh 
of the Romans, particularly at the 
nineteenth verse. While these two 
natures exist together, there will 
necessarily be a striving for the 
mastery ; “ the flesh lusting against 
the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh ; and these are contrary 
the one to the other.” The young 
Christian, when first his dimmed 
vision is visited with the holy 
light of heavenly truth, and his 


-cold, hard heart touched, melted, 


and warmed with a live coal from 
the altar of divine love, experiences 
ineffable delight. He resembles 
the cripple healed by Peter and 
John ; he: goes into the temple 
“ walking, and leaping, and prais- 
ing God.” He imagines himself 
already in possession of the land 
flowing with milk and honey, and 
thinks little of the eager foe that 
will follow him, the scorching de- 
serts he must pass, the fierce winds 
he must sustain, the proud and 
gigantic foes which will oppose 
every step of his march, and con- 
test every inch of ground. But 
ere he has been long in the field, 
he learns how illusory were his 
first anticipations. . The truths of 
religion become familiar, and lose 
their novelty ; the duties of re- 
ligion become. (in a great degree) 
mechanical, and lose much of their 
interest. That vigor which at 
first seemed likely to be perma- 
nent, is now only occasional ; and 
that exhilarating joy which the 
contemplation of religious subjects 
had excited, subsides into ,calm 
mediocrity, and at best is attended 
only by temperate enjoyments, or 
by: i refreshments and re- 

vals, (If he is in the habit of self- 
examination, (and what Christian 
ean live without t,) the hand of 
divine. fidelity, will unveil to him 
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those deformities he had over. 
looked, and that deceitfulness he 
had never suspected. He now 
begins to find that the demons of 
pride, self-will, and sensuality, 
are not to be exorcised by the 
transports of a first awakening. 
Though the garrison is dislodged 
from the citadel of his heart, yet 
hosts of enemies will be found in 
the secret dens of his imagination, 
and prepared to rush upon him 
from the ambuscades of the pas- 
sions. Perhaps the discovery of 
these painful truths may have been 
made under circumstances pecu- 
liarly discouraging ; and tempta- 
tion, affliction, and adversity, may 
conspire to shake his confidence ; 
and if they do not indice a sus- 
picion of the’reality of religion in 
general, will at least make him 
doubt his own sincerity. . These 
discoveries in the genuine Chris- 
tian, however, are usually attend- 
ed with that consolatory succour 
which divine wisdom and grace 
have provided; and he has no 
sooner said, “ O wretched man 
ithat I am,” than, looking to the 
cross, and listening to the Saviour, 
he cries out, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, 
who giveth me the victory through 
my LordJesus Christ.” Some private 
means of grace, or,’more usually, 
some public ordinance, is made the 
instrument of reviving his dejected 
spirit, and he begins to gain some 
insight into the nature of the con- 
test within, some knowledge of 
the wiles of the devil. After a 
few such seasons, first of dismay 
and discomfit, and then of reco- 
very and returning stability, he 
goes on, without any material 
change in his feelings or expecta- 
tions. Alternately assailed by er- 


ror, by. persecution, or by alfilic- - 


tion, his resource is usually the 
same ; and, after the first misgiv- 
ings have subsided, he regains his 
accustomed peace, and his agi- 
tated spirit returns to its centre, 
like the magnet to the pole, . But 
all this time he is learning, as he 
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goes on, lessons of the utmost prac- 
tical importance. What had not 
half its weight when enforced in 
the form of doctrine, now comes 
_ home to his breast with all the 
point and conviction of personal 


experience. He learns, for in- 


. stance, to disconnect his peace from 


his condition ; his security from his 
frames and feelings ; God’s cove- 
nant-love from the appearance of 
his providential arrangements ; fu- 
ture bliss from the aspect of his 
present lot. The heart of the 
weary pilgrim, which longs to re- 
pose itself upon the bosom of eter- 
nal love, and the arm of the 
warrior, which aches for the rest 
of the heavenly Sabbath, learns 
submission to the dictates of expe- 
rience. Silencing every murmur, 
the experienced believer says, “All 
the days of my appointed time I 
will wait, till my change come.” 
* Does my Saviour say, ‘ whither 
I go, thou canst not follow me 
now,’ yet he adds, ‘ thou shalt fol- 
low me afterwards.’ ” 

Worldly adversity and affliction, 
I am ‘induced to name, as one part 
of experience, perhaps common to 
all Christians, but certainly one 
of its most fruitful and profitable 
stages. Many can testify that they 
have learnt more in one week’s 
affliction, than in years of public 
ordinances. “ Before I was af- 
flicted, I went astray, but now have 
Ikept thy word.” Yes, our best 
ott have been polished by the 

td hand of affliction, and our 
‘best gold purified in the furnace. 
Here we have extracted, like the 
bee; the choicest sweets from 
the bitterest plants. If our fear 
has become negligent, our faith 
barren, and our love frozen, then 
our heavenly father adapts his vi- 
sitation to our case. Perhaps, our 
hearts, like birds wandering from 
the parent’s nest, have left the 
protection of his wings, and it is 
hot till the storm of impending 
dangers rushes upon us from the 
sky, or: the fowler . displays his 
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snare, that we betake ourselves to 
the refuge. Our dearest friends 
are cut down, but the real Chris- 
tian becomes richer by his losses, 
wiser by his folly, and stronger 
by his falls. The effect of worldly 
occurrences, and of all the circum. 
stances of his outward ‘condition, 
will be to make him say, 

** How vain are all things bere below, 

How false and yet how fair.” 

The Christian, by experience, 
resembles the sacred tree of India. 
Every step it takes forward, it 
sends down a new stem which an- 
swers the double purpose of a sup- 
port and a root. If our piety 
is genuine, it will invariably lead 
us to the God of all grace undér 
every circumstance and condition 
of life, and the result of such exer 
cises will be a growing teachable- 
ness, diffidence, devotion, and de- 
light in‘God. If we are smitten, 
we shall kiss the rod. if we are 
prospered, we shall tremble and 
pray for more grace, that we may 
not be high-minded, but fear. In 
the day of pain, we shall learn re- 
signation ; in the day of adver- 
sity, we shall consider; when 
wounded, our experience will lead 
us to the physician ; it will con- 
firm our knees when they trem- . 
ble, and lift up our hands when 
they hang down. It is necessary 
to distinguish such experience from 
two things often mistaken for it ; 
—the Christianity of the Strict and 
amiable moralist, and the fanati- 
cism’ of religious empitics. 

Religious experience penetrates 
deeper, takes a wider range, and 
rises to a much sublimer eleva- 
tion than mere morality. Though 
I am most abhorrent from depre- 
ciating Gospel morality, and most 
anxious to recommend the cultiva- 
tion of Christian temper, candour, 
meekness, and charity, yet these 
alone will form only the mechanism 
of Christianity :- we still want the 
got moving power. How many 

ovely and admirable characters 
are! that seem never to carry 
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their thoughts above these things ; 
to cultivate amiable tempers, to 
command their own spirit, to sub- 
due a rising passion, to be peace- 
ful, generous, forgiving, and bene- 
volent, regular and exemplary in 
the practice of private, domestic, 
and public religious duties ; alarm- 
ed when these are neglected, but 
indiscriminating on the principle 
in which they are performed ; they 
forget that “he who offers a lamb 
may be as if he cut off a dog’s 
neck; and he who killeth an ox, 
as.if he slew a man:” that amiable 
tempers may dwell in an unsub- 
dued heart, and sacrifice be offered 
up with strange fire, or with no 
fire at all. Men nmiay go a great 
way in religion without going far 
enough: and the characters here de- 
scribed: may delude some to sup- 
pose that this is genuine piety. 
It may be light, but it is the light 
of the moon, pure and clear, but 
cold ; the piety of the real Chris- 
tian possesses both these first qua- 
lities, but more like the sun’s ray, 
is warm and genial. True piety 
is to walk with God, it is far more 
spiritual and heavenly than that 
which often under its name. 
It isthe flow of soul to God ; itis the 
aspiration of the spirit after divine 
purity and love, and rests not on the 
earth ; “it soars not-with birds of 
meaner wing, ‘the eagleleaves them 
in a lower sky.”’ It isthe whole 
man, body, soul, and spirit ; un- 
derstanding, affections, and desires 
rendered to the control, and pant- 
ing for the erfjoyment of God. It 
is God dwelling in us, and walk- 
ing in-us, and making us the hal- 
lowed abode of his spirit. 
“on there is another counterfeit 
genuine Christian experience, as 
delusive, and, far more 
extensively pernicious in Christian 
societies, and quite as fatal in its 
issue. I mean the imaginations, 
idle conjectures, feigned ecstacies, 
and presumptuous assurances of 
hypocrites and The 
imaginations of this class of pror 
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fessors are constantly haunted with 
demons or angels; their ears ring- 
ing with shrieks of anguish, or 
their hearts leaping for joy at the 
sight of heavenly countenances. 
Every day they are fighting with 
infernal spirits, and every night 
beholding visions. To them, there 
is nothing calm, nothing stable or 
gradual in religion. All is done 
by fits and starts; converted in a 
moment; assured in a ‘moment ; 
cast down to hell, and lifted up to 
Pisgah in thetwinkling of an eye! ! 
Now they are all despair, terror, 
and self-abasement ; in an instant 
it all vanishes as if by enchant- 
ment, and they become as’ pre- 
sumptuous as before they were 
unbelieving ; they are assured of 
their election, as much as if they 
had read their name in heaven: 
they had no necessity to wait for 
the working out of their election 
with fear and trembling, as the 
fruit of long experience, and of 
true faith; it darted upon them 
with the suddenness of the light- 
ening’s flash, and they have never 
known what it was to have a fear, 
or a doubt, or acloudsince. This 
is spiritual phant ia, and 
it is but rarely that it leads to any 
thing real or genuine. There are 
three or four features by which 
such a species of fanaticism, may 
be always distinguished. It loaths 
every thing that is steady and 
ical ; it has no relish for in- 
struction, for it pleads s re- 
velations ; it abhors self-denial and 
mortification; and talks of nothing 
but liberty. « It distorts all the na- 
tural affections, and presents a hi- 
deous figure of pride, ignorance, 
rashness, and censoriousness. “ The 
fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, tem 
rance.” But “ beware of those t 
creep into houses, and lead captive 
silly women laden with sins.” I 
may hereafter resume this impor- 
tant subject, in the mean time I re- 
main, your's, &c, Parastar. 
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Correlative Claims and Duties, &c. 
by. the Rev. S. C. Wilks, A. M, 


c. 
(Concluded from page 488.) 

In his second section, Mr. Wilks 
proposes to discuss the question of 
the expediency of an Established 
Church ; and though it is possible, 
had he been better acquainted with 
what Dissenters have written upon 
this point, that he would have 
merged it in the still higher ques- 
tion of whether such a church is 
scriptural, we yet feel no objection 
tohis making the most of it, and no 
hesitation in attending him through 
this part of his investigation. We 
must, however, be allowed to pre- 
mise a few things on the value of 
this species of argument. The doc- 
trine of expediency, applied to 
moral and religious questions, is 
clearly of all modes of reasoning 
the most feeble and deceptive. The 
grounds of duty and obligation 
ought, we conceive, to be placed 
in something less doubtful and 
difficult, and to be traced to prin- 
ciples of more easy and general 
application. The question of ex- 
pediency is complicated, variable, 
and unwieldy; fit rather for a 
divine than a human decision. A 
mind that looks beyond the mere 
aspects of things, and tries to esti- 

mate their value and i 
by their abstract qualities, or their 
remote issues, must feel it to be 
a measure full of infinite peril, to 
— the grounds of moral 
religious duty with the shifting 
and unmanageable doctrine of ex- 
iency. In short, what is this 
theory, either in relation 
to morals or ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, but a virtual resignation of 
conscience to the short-sighted 
calculation of consequences, or an 
abandonment of the eternal prin- 
les of yirtue and religion, to 
| of evefy man’s 
Caprice? And what must we 





think of the inconsistency and 
feebleness of that system, which, 
after assuming as its-first maxim— 
its unassailable entrenchment—the 
Bible, the Bible only is the religion 
of Protestants, is under the neces- 
sity of crossing this well-defined 
and impregnable frontier, to oc- 
cupy a mere ‘shifting sand—the 
very ground from which the Papist 
has chased, and will for ever tri- 
umphantly chase, every antagonist 
who has dared to claim it. If we 
are to adopt expediency as a valid 
ground of argument, in defence of 
the alliance of Christianity with 
the State, and of the constitution 
and discipline of churches, how 
shall we meet the popish argu- 
ment for an authorized interpreter 
of Scripture, for 1 councils, 
for a visible and infallible head, 
and the thousand other inventions, 
which, judging humanly, or, as 
Mr. W. expresses. it, avOpwmewor, 
may all be pronounced, by the 
wisest civil and ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, highly expedient? The doc- 
trine in question is the very prin- 
ciple on which the whole super- 
structure of popery.stands. Grant 
the Romanist this, and it will be 
difficult to impede, and impossible 
to prevent, his ultimate triumph. 
Against such Protestants as our 
author, we conceive the principle 
in question might be pleaded, by 
a Catholic, with infinite effect ; 
for if it will vindicate an establish- 
ment from the objections of Dis- 
senters, why may it not vindicate 
a whole ecclesiastical system? For 
our own parts, we are constrained | 
to deny to the advocates of all 
establishments, whether of Rome, 
England, * Scotland, cel the ex- 
pedien any principle, sup- 
a could be made out, is of 
any authority to control the con- 


-science, or prescribe the path of 


Christian duty. _ We therefore 
wholly reject the argument itself 
$Y 
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as unsound and popish; and as 
calculated, when fairly employed, 
to sanction a host of other human 
inventions ; all the legitimate off- 
spring of that unnatural and mon- 
strous alliance, which a legal esta- 
blishment of Christianity involves. 
The patrons of this doctrine, in 
the present day, seem wholly un- 
conscious of the extent of its ap- 
plication ; and we take upon us 
humbly to caution all who are 
disposed to use it as a valid argu- 
ment, to remember that they must 
also, in their turn, accept itassueh ; 
and that when once it is allowed 
to guide our judgments in reli- 
gious concerns, it is not possible 
to say to what issue it may lead, 
or what contradictory views, in 
the hands of ingenious and able 
pleaders, it may be made to sup- 
port. The obvious defect of this 
species of argument is, the impos- 
sibility of determining, upon so 
obscure and contracted a view as 
the best of human and finite beings 
must necessarily take, what is, or 
is not expedient. It is much more 
consistent with our character of 
frailty, is more evidently the dic- 
tate of true wisdom, and will be 
found in the issue more conducive 
to the peace of the church, and 
the glory of God, to require divine 
authority for every principle, and 
every observance of a religious 
nature. . . 

Had we not thus much to say 
on the subject of Mr. Wilks’s 
second section, and were the prin- 
ciple upon which we have ani- 
madverted a common ground be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters, 
we think we should feel ho diffi- 
culty én the task of countermining 
his arguments, and showing the 
inexpediency of an_ established 
church. We cannot refrain from 
indulging the suspicion, though 
Mr. W. may think it uncandid, 
that, after he had arranged the 
arguments of his essay, and se- 
lected the subject of the present 
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section, as one of the chief sources 
of proof, his heart failed him as to 
its validity ; or that when he be- 
gan to array his strength, and 
accumulate his illustrations, his 
good sense perceived the weakness 
of the ground he had assumed, 
and induced that brevity and haste 
which characterize this section, 
and finally led him to that refer- 
ence to a subsequent argument, 
which amounts to the confession, 
that little, either solid or convinc- 
ing, can be urged for the expe- 
diency of an established church. 
For, with two long notes, which 
occupy a full page, the whole sec- 
tion is comprised in three pages 
and a half; so that the argument, 
which our readers might expect 
would be laboured with no little 
subtlety and skill, and of which, 
as being the only positive argu- 
ment for establishments, so much 
more ought to have been made, is 
contained in two pages and a half ! 
But of the hurried manner in 
which the topic is dismissed, we 
should have no ground to com- 
plain, had the little which is said 
aspired to any thing like a fair 
elucidation of the proposition— 
that a church establishment is expe- 
dient. To us he appears virtually 
to decline any such effort; for 
after an introductory paragraph, 
in which he tells us, that “ expe- 
diency is not in itself a sufficient, 
or even in many cases, a legiti- 
mate, argument in moral ques- 
tions ;” and after touching upon the 
social and political benefits, on 
which, he observes, “ it would be 
unworthy of a Christian advocate 
to rest the expediency of an esta- 
blished church ;” he advances, in 
page 27, to what he denominates its 
religious expediency—the only part 
of the argument, which, upon his 


‘own showing, is worthy of a Chris- 


tian advocate. That we may not 
appear to evade his reasoning, or 


misrepresent his mode of treating 


the question, we shall extract the 
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whole of what he has said on 
religious expediency. 

“ But it is with its religious expediency, 
if we may so speak, that we are at present 
concerned. We are advocating the cause 
of an establishment simply and exclusively 
as a spiritual institution ; as au instrament 
in the hands of God for the preservation 
and commanication of religious knowledge, 
and for the salvation of the souls of men. 
dnd if, as we trast, this point can be satis- 
factorily proved, it will be amply sufficient 
to shew the expediency of a national church 
establishment ; or, rather, expediency will 
be merged in the higher argument of ne- 
cessity.— pp. 27, 28. 

We do not wish to dispute the 
author’s liberty to merge the expe- 
diency of an establishment in its 
necessity ; but it appears to us, 
that, in an argumentative discus- 
sion, each section, enumerated as 
a distinct ground of proof, should 
be susceptible of a separate illus- 
tration, without subjecting the 
writer to the charge of announc- 
ing, under two names, what at 
‘ast proves to be but one argu- 
ment. It may be an artifice of 

-generalship, whether honest or 
wise we would not determine, 
thus to parade the same soldier 
under two names; but in the day 
of battle it woukl be found a de- 
ceptive expedient. As to what 
Mr. Wilks says on the political 
expediency of an establishment, 
-though “ it would be unworthy of 
a Christian advocate to rest the ex- 
pediency of an established church” 
on that ground, we may be per- 


marks apply to Christianity as it 
~exists in the Bible, and as it ope- 
rates upon society by a divine 
power, not as Christianity esta- 
-blished by human laws ; for these 
are two things essentially distinct, 
though constantly confounded by 
»Mr. Wilks. Upon this point he 
* observes— 





“1t would be unworthy of a Christian 
‘advocate to rest the expediency of an esta- 

_ blished church upon its. social and political 
benefits; though in a subordinate view 
“these are of no trivial importance. Reli- 

“gion is intimately connected with the best 

; tinterests of a state; and heathen legisla- 


“mitted to observe, that all his re-- 
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tors themselves discovered the expediency 
of strengthening the one by what they 
knew of the sanctions of the other. How + 
much more, then, must the public recog- 
nition of Christianity, wuich is a revelation 
from God himself, be a blessing to the 
nation? If we view its effects upon the 
principles and morals of all classes of so- 
ciety ; if we consider how forcibly it tends 
to restrain crime, to soften ferocity, and 
to humanize war; how powerfully, while 
it inculcates contentment and obedience 
among the people, it enforces equity and 
moderation in their governors ; how it ele- 
vates character, confirms every moral sano- 
tion, and increases the sanctity of oaths and 
compacts, with all its thoasand benign and 
balmy influences; surely it cannot bat be 
expedient to recognize it as the religion of 
the state, and to appoint a national appara- 
tus for its promulgation. Opiniuns may 
differ as to its details, and these are not 
at present the question; but its leading 
moral featares are obvious to all; and 
scarcely any system of professed Chris- 
tianity can be so corrupt as not to’ be prac- 
tically better than a total deprivation of its 
influence. We see this even in conntries 
where the established church labours un- 
‘der all the manifold errors and delusions of 
the Papacy itself.”—- pp. 25--27. 


We feel no hesitation in assent 
ing to the proposition, that a 
visible and social profession of 
Christianity is intimately connect- 
ed with the best interests of states: 
but then it is Christianity in its 
practical operation on all sects and 
parties, thereby reflecting an in- 
fluence on the national character 
and habits; and not Christianity 
as professed and legally endowed 
in one single privileged sect.. Let 
not that be ascribed to the legal 
incorporation of one class of Chris- 
tians, which a true inspection will 
determine to be the general result 
of Christianity; working by its 
divine and unassisted power upon 
all. If Christianity is so bene- 
ficial to states, and produces as 
good a social result in one deno- 
mination as in another, then why 
is not Christianity in general, or 
‘why are not Christians indiscrimi- 
nately the object of legislative pro- 
tection and patronage? This is 
the legitimate bearing of Mr. W.’s 
argument. Like one we formerly 
—- it proves too much ; 

3Y2 
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for, if we are not greatly mis- 
taken, it tends to show, not that 
the government of a nation should 
select and endow one section of 
its Christian population, and tax 


all the rest for their support, while 


at the same time it virtually dis- 
courages all the other divisions of 
the same great body, but that it 
should consider all, who equally 
contribute to promote the ends for 
which the institutions of civil so- 
ciety are designed, as in justice 
entitled to an equal share of pro- 
tection and patronage. The rela- 
tion in which the English esta- 
blishment stands to the state; 
affords a demonstrat‘on that some- 
thing widely different from the 
social and political benefit of the 
people, or the general ends of 
government, have been al- 
owed to influence kings and 
senators in their views of an esta- 
gee ehurch. But such is Mr. 
.s argument from political ex- 
pediency; and such ts, we con- 
eeive,’ a fair and candid reply. 
‘We therefore now pass on to his 
third section, which is devoted to 
the proof of the proposition— that 
a church establishment is scriptural. 
Under this section the most pro- 
lific source of proof, as was to be 
expected, is found in the Old 
principle of He has detected the 
inci, an establishment in 
the domestic and household wor- 
ship of the Patriarchs. Abraham 
commanded his children and his 
household after him ; he “‘ was not 
a mere private individual”—“ his 
‘ household’ was in fact a large and 
powerful clan.” Still they were 
his household, more ‘strictly de- 
pendent upon hiin than modern 
demestics i 


were his property. So that no 
parallel exists between the relation 
= mo on to his servants and 
a king to his people. Be- 
sides, if the case of Abraham gives 
any sanction to the principle in 
uvestion, it proves, not the right 
of kings to provide religious in- 
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struction for the people, but their 
absolute and personal authority to 
command their subjects to conform 
to their religion ; for such was the 
nature of Abraham’s establishment. 
But this would be a principle 
wholly repugnant, we presume, to 
Mr. Wilks’s views. And if so, then 


the case of Abraham’s authority » 


over his “household” must be en- 
tirely dismissed from the argument. 

Our author next finds scriptu- 
ral authority for establishments 
in the whole of the antediluvian 
period. But his reasoning is all 
inferential. He does not .refer to 
a single fact. We may therefore 
well be excused the trouble of 
showing how improperly such a 
style of argument is designated— 
scriptural proof. The same species 
of reasoning might be employed 
to prove that the Sabbath should 
be observed on the seventh, and 
not on the first day of the week— 
that bigamy is scriptural—that cir- 


cumcision is obligatory—and that _ 


a monarchical government is sinful. 
Mr. W. proceeds to advert to the 
Jewish economy, and says, “surely 
it is a consideration not a little 
forcible, that, in the only nation 
for which Jehovah condescended 
ay to legislate, he saw fit 
closely and inseparably to unite 
the ecclesiastical with. the civil 
polity.” It is scarcely necessary 
for us to repeat what we said in 
our former number upon. this 
topic— it is the very singularity of 
the fact, that they were the only 
nation for which God conde- 
scended to legislate, that exempts 
their economy from becoming a 
rule or authority for others. When 
the special purposes for which it 
was instituted were attained, the 
ruler ceased from Judah, and the 
temple lost its glory. Their state 
was removed off its divine foun- 
dations, and sunk to the level of 
all other human institutions ; while 


‘the principles of their religious 


economy, and the forms of their 
worship, became as nugatory as 
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any of the ceremonies of heathen- 


ism. How unscripturally, then, is 
the union of church and state, in 
their case, construed into an obli- 
gation upon Christians! Mr. Wilks 
appeals to the justice and force of 
a remark by Hooker, which, in- 
stead of admitting as either just or 
weighty, exposes, we conceive, the 
in reasoning, and the error 

in point of doctrine, into which all, 
who employ this argument from 
Judaism, fall. Hooker, a8 quoted 
by Mr. W. says— 


“ Our state, therefore, is in this respect 
according to the pattern of God’s own an- 
cient elect people; which people was not part 
of them the commonwealth, and part of 
them the charch of God; but the self-same 
people were both under one chief governor, 
on whose supreme authority they did all 


depend.”—p. 30. 

Now this very identity of the 
church and the world is the fatal 
error of establishments—the thing 
which they think is santtioned by 
the Old Testament, but which we 
maintajn is literally and univer- 
sally contradicted by the practice 
and the precepts both of Christ 
and ‘his apostles. No such iden- 
tity between the commonwealth 
and the church, as that pointed 
out by Hooker, and so explicitly 
commended by Mr. W., = ever 

i by Christ, but the very 
a The church and state 
which God founded by Moses 
were both of them, indeed, but one. 
That kingdom, civil and eccle- 
siastical, was of this world: but 
when Christ formed his disciples 
into a Christian society, he — 
them his commands, and not those 


kingdom ts not of this world, there- 
by, as we apprehend, guarding 
them directly against that very 
error into which Hooker fell in 
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man prince; or, in other words, 
to confound and obliterate all dis- 
tinction between the church and 
the world. But we have said 
more than enough ‘on the fallacy 
of calling that a scriptural argu- 
ment, or any argument at all, 
which would derive the first prin- 
ciple of Christian societies from 
the civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of Judaism. 

Mr. Wilks next leads us to the 
New Testament,. which, in our 
humble opinion, is the ground to 
which he ought to have confined 
himself, as it is the only position 
from which he can hope effectually 
to assail the principles of dissent. 
When we read first the title of his 
third section, a church establish- 
ment scriptural, we expected some- 
thing like an array of scriptures, 
upon the plan of the inductive 
process of reasoning. We sup- 
posed he might be able to cast 
something like a plausible colour- 
ing over a few isolated scriptures. 
But he has not trusted himself 
with the quotation of a solitary 
passage. He proves that esta- 
blishments are scriptural, without 
employing a single text!! We 
could, indeed, scarcely believe our 
when we arrived at the 
end of this seetion. The whole 
proof it attempts to construct is 
inferential, not literal ; constructive, 
and not direct. We shall attempt 
a fair and brief analysis of the 
argument employed under this 
section.—The a were Jews, 
accustomed to the principle of an 
established church’; Christ sent 
them forth among Gentiles, accus- 
tomed to similar ‘ national esta« 
blishments; he never’ directed 
them to forbid such institutions ; 
therefore he sanctioned them : ifhe 
had been unfriendly to the prin- 
ciple, we should expect he would 
have instructed them against it, 
The absence of direct instruction 
in favour of such institutions is to 
be laid to the account of their being 
already admitted; and there was 
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no necessity to teach’ either Jews 
or Gentiles their lawfulness. The 
absence of such direct sanction in 
the New Testament is also ac- 
counted for by the fact, that “ oar 
Lord and his apostles were not 
speaking or writing to princes and 
legislators, but either to eccle- 
siastics or private individuals.” 
This is scarcely correct, for of the 
Epistles, sixteen are either to par- 
ticular churches, or to all believers 
generally, and only five to eccle- 
‘siastics, or private individuals. But 
this, by the way. Mr. W. closes his 
argument from the Scriptures thus: 
> Does not the general tenour of the New 
Testament, to say nothing of particular 
texts, appear to proceed on the supposition 
of there being an ontward and yisible 
‘charch, in which order, symmetry, and 
-anion, are to be preserved, and that in a 
manner which camot, on a large scale at 
least, be conceived possible but by means 
of a publicly recognized cbarch establish- 
“ment? ‘The organization of a regular ap- 
paratus for the instruction of all ranks of 
.the community in the faith and practice of 
the Gospel, appears to be not less a scrip- 
. turally sanctioned duty, on the part of 
Christian rulers, thav the promotion of re- 
ligion by a parent among his children, or 
by a master among his servants.”-—p. 35. 
This, with a short extract from 
Bishop Stillingfleet, containing a 
hypothetical statement of the duty 
‘of kings in relation to the Gespel ; 
and a short paragraph, pointing out 
how the question of establishments 
generally, becomes’ inyolved here 
with that of the particular form of 
Episcopacy, which it was not the 
author’s design to discuss, and 
therefore he is not to be expected 
to ‘enter upon it, makes up this 
section. ~So that, under the most 
weighty and important branch of 
the whole argument, we are not 
directed to one scripture,-nor pre- 
sented with one single example, to 
remove or diminish our scruples. 
As to what is alleged in our last 
extract, upon the=supposition of 
there being an outward and visible 
church, &c. we can assent most 
clearly to his premises, but to fo 
particle of his conclusion: ' So far. 
from it, we thik, that:in no case, 
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and in no degree, can any sanc- 
tion be obtained to an establish- 
ment from either the Gospels or 
the Epistles. And yet, when the 
latter were written, outward, vi- 
sible, orderly, and united churches 
existed, and that on a large scale, 
and on a scale daily enlarging ; 
and yet, in all the apostolic direc- 
tions to these societies already in- 
corporated, there is no intimation 
given of the lawfulness. of a secu- 
lar alliance, or of the advantages 
that are supposed to result from it, 
In short, the only kind of visible 
church supposed to exist through- 
out the New Testament, is. ex- 
clusively an independent society ; 
nor have we any reason to infer 
that Christ intended to support 
any other kind of “ order, sym- 
metry; and union,” than is com- 
patible with perfect liberty of con- 
science, and founded on unanimity 
of consent, and voluntary co-ope- 
ration ; all of which appear to us 
to be invaded, or superseded, or 
ontraged, by laws of uniformity— 
a uniformity which exists without 
agreement, and can be maintained 


only by oppression. “* The organi- — 


zation of a regular apparatus for 
the instruction of all classes of the 
community,” is the object.alleged 
by all hypothetical reasoners in 
favour of establishments. But 
really we have very little venera- 
tion for an apparatus which is at 
once so expensive and so unpro- 
ductive. If the» apparatus is 
created for the sake of the instruc- 
tion, and yet that instruction is 
not effected, then the apparatus is 
an incumbrance; and if the in- 
struetion is produced most ef- 
ficiently by voluntary efforts, then 
the apparatus is proved inexpe- 
dient.. We believe the Church of 
England is about as efficient as 
any other apparatus of the same 
kind in Christendom. . It has en- 
joyed the uninterrupted experi 
ment of a hundred and fifty years, 
and what has it done for the in- 
struction of all classes of the com- 
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munity? We believe that more 
has been done within the last 
twenty-five years for the pro- 
motion of the Gospel, than in any 
other preceding fifty, and yet it 
has not been effected by the re- 
gular apparatus. According to 
calculations made by Churchmen 
themselves, there is not more than 
one-fifth of the clergy that under- 
stand the Gospel : how then are 
the remaining four-fifths to be an 
efficient apparatus? or what is 
likely to be the quality of the in- 
struction they impart? We be- 
lieve, after all that is said in fa- 
vour of the regular apparatus, and 
all that is annually expended to 
keep it in repair, that by far the 
largest portion of that instruction 
which can be accounted, by a real 
Christian, valuable or saving, is 
communicated by voluntary Chris- 
tian zeal and benevolence. And 
what might not such principles be 
expected to produce, if they were 
left free from the ungrateful and 
heavy burdens of forced levies, 
and if the ehief causes of jealousy 
and division were removed ? 

We are really quite at a loss 
to conceive why Mr. W. should 
think it impossible for the Christian 
church oN A LARGE SCALE, to be 
preserved in order, symmetry, 
and union, without an establish- 
ment by human legislators. Surely 


‘this is, though doubtless not in- 
‘tended to be, a severe reflection on 


the wisdom of the great head of 
to have 
been penned without a due atten- 
tion to the fact, that the church of 
Christ never was promoted on so 
ee scale, nor enjoyed so much 
, nor exhibited so much. sym- 
metry and union, as within that 
very period, during which the 
doctrine of establishments remain- 
‘ed’ a terra i. ita. We are 
‘shocked by the bold and presump- 
‘tuous assertions into which church- 
men are betrayed by their zeal for 
human invention. Their argu- 
Ments uniformly assume, that the 


constrained uniformity which an 
act of parliament can produce in 
the ritual of worship, and the garbs 
and orders of ecclesiastics, is that 
spiritual order, that symmetry of 
holiness, and that unity of love, 
which were first enforced exclu- 
sively by divine affection and au- 
thority. The whole scope of the last 
extract from Mr. W. tends to show, 
that the sacred edifice of the Chris- 
tian church cannot stand upon a 
large scale, unless it is buttressed 
up by human laws, or -unless it is 
fenced round by what he denomi- 
nates, though in rather an infelici- 
tous phraseology, the dead hedge of 
an establishment. This is the hap- 
py invention, which Jesus Christ 
was never so fortunate as to disco- 
ver, otherwise his church might, 
even in his own time, (for he 
could as. easily have converted 
Herod or Pontius Pilate, as Mat- 
thew, the tax-gatherer, or Paul, the 
persecutor,) have existed on a 
much larger and more respectable 
scale : —however it is now deemed, 
both north and south of the Fweed, 
to be that essential ‘apparatus; 
without which the modern ex- 
tended interests of Christ’s church 
would soon fall into decay. 

Weare now advanced to the last 
section of Mr. W.’s argument: 
a church establishment necessary. 
There is considerable ambiguity in 
the use of this term on most occa- 
sions ; butapplied in this connexion, 
it appears toresolveitselfeither into 
absurdity or impiety. There are 
various generations and gradations 
of necessities. There is a natural 
necessity and-a-moral necessity, an 
absolute and a partial necessity, a 
spiritual necessity, and a human 
necessity, and of civil, political, and 
ecclesiastical necessities, there are 
more formidable classes and clans 
than we shall trust ourselves to 
‘name. Mr. Wilks, however, leaves 
his reader in considerable: doubt 
-after all, which of the kinds of ne- 
cessities, or whether all .of them 
compressed into one, isthenecessity 
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(for necessity is the mother of in- 
vention) which first led to the de- 
viceof ecclesiastical establishments, 
Mr. Wilks does, indeed, divide this 
section of his essay into two parts: 
in the first he proposes to prove the 
necessity of an establishment from 
the nature of things ; in the second 
from the testimony of experience. 
The object of the author in the 
first of these divisions is to prove, 
that, as there is a tendency in 
every thing human to deteriora- 
tion, an establishment presents the 
best possible counteraction. “ It 
is an earthly Barrier against an 
earthly aggression.” But this 
ment is wholly unavailable 
against those who, with ourselves, 
believe, that the principles of a 
New Testament church are all dé- 
vine, and, therefore, liable to no 
deterioration, or change. If these 
principles were universally recog- 
nised, there could be no need of 
any earthly barriers against earthly 
ressions. The bestbarrier against 
aggressions, either from the wis- 
dom or folly, the power or weak- 
ness, the obstinacy or changeable- 
ness of man, is provided by the 
great head of the church in the 
supreme, perfect, and comprehen- 
sive authority of his word. As to 
the necessity of an establishment 
derived from experience, facts are 
decidedly in favour of those churches 
which have owned and erected no 


barriers against earthly aggressions, 
hecaslenslenepnael comin, 
‘but the wotd and authority of him 
who has said, “‘ When the enemy 
cometh in like a flood, the spirit of 
the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him.” Facts are completely 
adverse to the efficiency of human 
constitutions as barriers against 
earthly i The church 
of England is a case in point. It 
is an unquestionable fact, that her 
earliest founders were all Calvi- 
nists, and intended their- creeds 
and formularies to stand as a bar- 
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which might be made upon those 
doctrines. The first of such ag- 

ions was made by Arminian- 
ism about the time of James the 
First, and being made against an 
earthly barrier of human creeds, 
confessions, and formularies, soon 
carried a successful breach under 
Baro, Buckridge, Barrett, and 
White, From that time forward, 
the barriers of the church of Eng- 
land were prostrated every day 
before Arminian, Pelagian, and 
Arian heresies ; and that church, 
at the present moment, presents a 
greater scene of disorder, bitter 
contention, and disagreement, and 
is constituted of a far more hete- 
rogeneous mass of all the most dis- 
eordant, moral, and religious ele- 
ments, than any other denomina- 
tion in Great Britain. Where has 
been the barrier against the de- 
cline and extinction of all Chris+ 
tian discipline ; against the secu- 
larity of the clergy, against the en- 
slavement of ecclesiastics to the 
will of civil rulers, or against the 
greatest of all evils—the neglect 
of men’s souls ? 

There is much more in Mr. W’s 
argument from necessity which we 
could readily refute; but this is. 
not altogether the place, nor could 
we allot to the subject the neces- 
sary spé Most that, he alleges 
is hypothetical and repugnant to 
the uniform tenor of the New Tes- 
tament, and the practice of the 
purest ages. With regard to that 

of his last section which re- 
lates to what he calls the conserva- 
tive properly of establishments, we 
are decidedly at issue on all his 
principal statements. We think 
the following a which is an 
epitome of the whole argument 
from experience, a mere illusion of 
the imagination. Personification 
is a delicate and device 
of rhetoric, and when employed in 
i , assumes 


relation to plain history. 
more of the character of a dream 
than of narrative, and, as the fol 
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lowing will show, deserves 
to be classed rather with fiction 
than with fact. 
» _* If we refer, for example, to the church 
‘of England, how great have bees her strug- 
gles, how manifold her trials! We have 
seen ber coping, in the sixteenth century, 
with the machinations of a foreign hierar- 
eby; bearing up, in the reign of Charles 
First, against the disgrace heaped upon 
her by ler semi-popish friends; surviving 
stbsequently the fanaticism of her ultra- 
Protestant cuemies ; resisting, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, the deluge of uni- 
versal profligacy; and at length, after va- 
rious alternations of prosperity aud adversity, 
of evil report and good report, arousing 
herself; in our own day, to new vigour, 
clothing herself with the. garmeats of her 
ancient sanctity, and promulgating with 
yoathful zeal, yet with the wisdom of ma- 
ture age and holy discretion, the blessed 
teaths which are the standard of her opi- 
nions, and which, amidst every vicissitude, 
have remained imperishable in her confes- 
sions of faith, her formalaries of instruction, 
and her manuals of prayer. How often, 
during these periods, have our dissenting 
* brethrea themselves kindled their torches 
at our altars! And when any remarkable 
instance has occarred of renewed earnest- 
ness in religion amoug the body of the peo- 
ple, what bas usually formed the nucleus of 
it bat eur ewn Protestant establishment ?— 
pp- 61, 62. 

There is something, certainly, 
very poetical, very graceful, and 
very imposing in the personifica- 
tion of this mysterious female. 
This invisible but venerable ma- 
tron, who always retains her pu- 
rity, and her piety, and her zeal, 
distinct from her sons and her 
daughters, though they become 
never so heretical and corrupt; this 
celestial but ideal abstraction, which 
receives a species of homage little 
short of divine, appears to us sour 
critics to have no existence at all, 
but in the fervid imaginations of 
her admirers. What is the church 
of England, or the church of Rome, 
or any other-church in Christen- 
dom, when all the individuals who 
compose it are left out of our con- 
ceptions? We have no distinct ap- 


"prehension of what can be intend- 


ed by the term church, d4part from 
the human members.of which it 
may.at any given period be com- 
posed. Let the same style of de- 
Cona. Maa. No. 46. 
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scription, as that employed by Mr. 
W. in the above extract, be adopt- 
ed by the. patrons of any other 
church, The Presbyterian, for 
instance, or, without intending of- 
fence, the Independent, which, 
upon the confession of all. eccle- 
siastical historians, might trace 
down its struggles and its trials 
from the time-of the Apostles 
themselves, and what an imposing, 
pathetic, and venerable matron 
might be presented in this poetical 
personification of the Genius of 
Independency. 

As to the church of England 
forming the nucleus .of revivals 
and reformations, we think there 
never was committed a greater er- 
ror in point of historical facet. 
When did the church favour re- 
vivals and reformations? When did 
Dissenters kindle their dying torches 
at the altars of the establishment? If 
we might continue and perfect. Mr. 
W.’s pathetic and splendid perso- 
nification, we should say, that this 
Sue—was a persecuting faryin the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, a 
popish harlot under. King Charl 
the First, an abandoned, flattering, 
time-serving menial to Charles the 
Second, and since, instead of arous- 
ing herself, she has passed away 
above a century under an oppres- 
sive lethargy, or fatal malady. 
She has been the last to submit to 
be aroused, even while all around 
her was bustle and energy. She 
has lifted her voice against sehools 
and missions, and her hand against 
many of the busy intermeddlers 
who would sound the trumpet of 
alarm in the ears of her perishing 
sons and daughters. At the pre- 
sent day, though a small section of 
her family is roused to spirited and 
magnanimous deeds, yet the lady 
herself must be identified with the 
description given of her by one of 
the greatest of statesmen. She con- 
sists of—“‘ a Calvinistic ereed, a 
popish liturgy, and an Arminian 
clergy.” But we wish not to enlarge 
upon the testimonyfrom experience. 
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He must be but superficially ac- 
quainted with the history of the 
church generally, who has not 
learnt that most of its corruptions 
and contentions have originated in 
the very principle for which Mr. 
Wilks pleads. Its sorest wounds 
have been inflicted by those eccle- 
siastics who have been ‘allowed to 
borrow the sword of state. Its 
most fearful convulsions have been 
occasioned by the struggle to erect 
and defend human barriers, and 
its most extensive devastations and 
depopulations are to be attributed 
to the foul and unnatural alliance 
of civil with ecclesiastical power. 
The second chapter of Mr. 
Wilks’s performance is addressed 
wholly to churchmen; and is de- 
signed to show the laity, bishops, 
and clergy, how they may revive 
the cause of religion generally. 
To much in this part of the volume, 
we can give our cordial concur- 
rence. In Mr. W.’s religious opi- 
nions we can, for the most. part, 
accord. We have no doubt either 
of his piety, or his sincerity ; and, 
tothe Christian temper which per- 
vades his book, we have already 
given testimony. Hostile as we 
feel ourselves compelled to be to 
the whole principle and details of 
his argument, we can yet most 
earnestly wish, that pure and un- 
defiled religion may greatly revive 
within the established church, and 
that every parish might be fa- 
voured with such a minister as 
the author of the present work. 
There is still room for a second 
reformation ; and, throughout the 
kingdom, there is yet abundant 
~~ and occasion to employ all 
established and unestablished 
apparatus that can be brought to 
bear upon the ignorance and irre- 
ligion of the le. We were not 
a little astonished to find, that Mr. 
W. makes no reference whatever 
to any accredited defence of dis- 
senting principles. Some answer 
surely should have been furnished 
to what. dissenters count their 
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standard writers, and some re- 
ference to Peirce, Delaune, Gra- 
ham, and especially Conder, would 
have shown that Mr. W. had not 
neglected to inform himself upon 
the ‘other side of this controversy. 
The fourth book -of Protestant 
Noxconformity, by Josiah Conder, 
would ‘probably have corvinced 
Mr. W. that the largest part of 
what he has written is utterly fu- 
tile. The principal arguments 
which Mr. W. has employed, ap- 
pear.to us unworthy of a Pro- 
testant, while the only one which 
could have constituted a sheet- 
anchor to the vessel of episcopa- 
cy—the direct testimony of the 
inspired writers—is virtually aban- 
doned. 


Sat tt tte tach tte ted 


The Christian and Civic Economy 
of large Towns. By T. Chal- 
mers, D. D.—No.'7, On Church 
Offices.-— No. 8, On Sabbath 
Schools. 


Tue first of these pamphlets, which 
is entitled on Church Offices, is not 
devoted, as might have been ex- 

cted, to an examination of the 
different kinds of offices established 
in the early Christian churches ; 
nor to a discrimination of the dif- 
ferent kinds and degrees of autho- 
rity, or spheres of duty, allotted to 
them by the great Head of the 
Church ; but simply to the ex- 
posure of what Dr. Chalmers ac- 
counts a very pernicious abuse, 
which has grown up within the 
establishment of Scotland, in rela- 
tion to the offices of elder and 
deacon. The founders of that 


Church conceived that they dis- _ 


eovered divine authority for 
three orders of church officers— 
ministers, elders, and deacons. 
The office allotted to the elders 
was to “ assist at the dispensation 
of sacraments, to be the bearers of 
religious advice and comfort among 
the families, and, in general, to act 
purely as ecclesiastical labourers 
for the good of human souls.” The 
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office of the deacon was established 


- with an exclusive view to the -ne- 


cessities of the poor. From causes 
either remote from the view of 
Dr. C., or upon which he could 
not trust himself to speculate, the 
duties allotted to the eldership 
have grown into disuse, while 
those which belong to the deacon- 
ship have been transferred to the 
hands of the elders. Thus the 
two offices have been merged in 
one; a plurality of cares, of a 
widely different, and, as Dr. C. 
contends, of an opposite, and al- 
most counteracting nature, have 
been devolved on the same indi- 
vidual. The name.of elder has 
been retained in its appiication to 
this mongrel kind of office, while 
the deaconship has fallen into ge- 
neral neglect. 

The subject of this pamphlet is 
entirely local; and though our 
readers may well suppose that 
every thing Dr. Chalmers touches 
will become interesting, we can- 
not think that many of them will 
be either instructed or amused by 
a lengthened analysis of the work, 
or specimens of the manner in 
which it is treated. The sum of 
the whole essay appears to be 
this: —Dr. C., with most of the 
pious ministers of the Established 
Church of Scotland, perceives, and 
deeply regrets, the growing secu- 
larity of the whole system. The 
ministers are burdened to vexa- 
tion by the government with secu- 
lar duties. The growing pauper- 
ism of the country is beginning, 
in various places, to connect com- 
pulsory assessments with the office 
of the elder; while the elder, in 


consequence of being vested with 


the character of receiver and dis- 
tributer of the poors’ rate, is ra- 
pidly losing the character of a 
spiritual friend to the poor, and 
is viewed by them, according to 
Dr. C.’s representation, much in 
‘the same light as’ that in which 
egg of England contemplate 

eir overscers—that is, as their 
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oppressors, This degradation of 
the office of elder, Dr. C. main- 
tains, unfits him for the discharge 
of his spiritual duties towards the 
poor, and disinclines them to re- 
ceive him in any other light than 
that of a public treasurer, from — 
whom they are to draw, or claim, 
by importunity or by impudence, 
as large a sum as possible. Dr. C. 
urges, with great force, the pro- 
priety and necessity of an imme- 
diate reformation in these abuses, 
and shows, we think with con- 
siderable effect, the wisdom of 
keeping secular and spiritual of- 
fices as far apart as possible. We 
heartily subscribe to the principle 
of his reasoning, though we think 
he himself is hardly aware of its 
comprehension. If it holdsso power- 
fully, in relation to the inferior office 
of elder, with how much greater 
propriety und effect may we apply 
it to the character of the Christian 
pastor? But we would not at 
present push this inquiry further. 
We sincerely hope that some at- 
tention will be paid to the remon- 
strances of our Christian and Civie 
Economist, and that the eldership 
of the Church of Scotland will not 
only be purified from the secularity 
into which it has sunk, but that, 
when ‘its spiritual functions are 
again defined and limited by their 
church-courts, care may be taken 
to put into that office only such 
individuals as are described by 
Paul, 1 Tim. iii. 8. “ The deacons 
must be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy 
of filthy acre, holding the mys- 
tery of the faith in a pure con- 
science. And let them also first 
be proved, then let them use the 
office of a deacon, being found 
blameless.” 

The eighth number of Dr. C,’s 
work is entitled, On Sabbath 
Schools, Various other denomi- 
nations would have been far mere 
appropriate ; ten or twelve pages, 
at the close, are devoted to a vin- 
dication of those excellent: insti- 
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tutions ; but near three-fourths of 
the book are occupied in the dis- 
cussion of a measure now pending 
in the Church of Scotland for im- 
proving the education of the clergy. 
is misnomer will be readily 
overlooked for the sake of the ex- 
cellent matter which the pamphlet 
contains, and of which we shall 
proceed to furnish some specimens, 
with the explanations necessary to 
a clear understanding of the case 
which Dr. C. has sd well argued. 
In the sitting of the General 
Assembly, held on the 24th May, 
1821, an Overture was presented 
from the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
the object of which was, to “ ob- 
tain an alteration in the regulations 
regarding the stadents of divinity, 
viz. that they be examined by the 
Presbyteries to which they be- 
long, before entering the Divinity 
Hall ; that they be obliged to at- 
tend theology, at least three regu- 
lar years, and to attend Hebrew 
and Church History for two 
years.” 
That our English readers may 
be able to enter into the spirit of 
the above overture, it may be pro- 
per to make known to them, that 
there are at present two ways of 
studying divinity in the Church of 
Sco I ; either by regular, or 
ial sessions. In the former, the 
student attends the lectures of the 
Professors ; is present during the 
delivery of all the exegeses and 
discourses of his fellows ; and, in 
short, attends the lectures on di- 
vinity as he would any other aca- 
demical course. In the partial 
sessions, the student has merely to 
deliver a discourse, prepared in the 
course of the preceding year, and 
read a lecture, sermon, or exegesis, 
after which he is allowed to re- 
tire, for that season, from college. 
According to the first mode, the 
student has to attend fuur full 
sessions, in four different years, 
before being taken on trials ; ac- 
cording to the latter he must be 
six years at least, but in the whole 
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six years there may not be six 
whole days of academical attend- 
ance: indeed even one day may 
not be necessary, as instances occur 
when the good-natured Professor 
hears the discourse at his own par- 
lour fire-side, and the student and 
he are both saved the trouble of 
walking to the hall. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, witli 
that ardour with which he enters 
into every question in which he 
takes a part, warmly supported 
the overture made in the General 
Assembly, as quoted above, and has 
embodied the arguments brought 
forward in his speech on that oc- 
casion, in the eighth number of 
the present work. 

The Doctor commences with 
affirming the necessity of a learned 
clergy, to defend Christianity, and 
keep her in countenance with the 
higher orders, which he con- 
siders to be best done under the 
“ strengthening canopy of an Esta- 
blishment.” 


“ Bat though learning must be enlisted 
on the side of Christianity, for the purpose 
of upholding her in credit and acceptance 
among influential men, yet it is not indis- 
pensable for the purpose of conveying her 
moral and spiritual lessons into the heart of 
adisciple. The trath is, that many of the 
topics about which ecclesiastical Jearning is 
conversant, are exterior to the direet sub- 
stance of that Bible which professes to be 
a written communication from God to man: 
such as the historic testimonies that may be 
quoted in favour of religion, and those 
ehurch antiquities, to acquire the knew- 
ledge ‘of which, we must travel through 
many a volume of ponderous erudition, and 
at least the history, if not the matter, of 
the various controversies by which the 
Christian world has been agitated. We 
are aware that mach of this controversy 
relates to the contents of the record, as 
well as to the credentials of the record. 
Yet, however its plainer es hare 
been darkened by heretical sophistry on the 
one hand, and its obscure passages may 
have divided the opinion of critics and 
translators on the other, this does not 
hinder, that, from the Bible, and the Eng- 
lish Bible, there may be made to emanate 
a flood of light, on the general mass of an 
English peasantry—-that, to evolve this 
light, a high and artificial scholarship is 
neither necessary nor availablc—that, on 
the understanding of « man, unlettered in 
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all that proceeds from halls or colleges, 
the word of God may have made its sound, 
and wholesome, and sufficient impression : 
and that from him the impression may be 
reflected back again, on the understanding 
of many others, as anlettered as himself—- 
that thus all, in the book of God's testi- 
mony, which mainly goes so to enlighten 
a man, as to turn him into a Christian, 
may be inade to pass from one humble con- 
vert to his acquaintances and neighbours ; 
and, without the learning which serves 
to acquire for Christianity the dignified 
though vague and general homage of the 
upper classes, he may, at least, be a fit 
agent for transmitting essential Christianity 
through the plebeianism that is around him. 

“To deny this, indeed, were to resist 
the affirmations of that very record in 
which al] that may be known of Christianity 
is found. We are there told, and from the 
direct mouth of the Saviour, that things 
essential to salvation may be revealed nnto 
babes, which lie hid from the wise and 
prudent. The poor to whom the Gospel is 
preached have a fall share of this revela- 
tion. The Spirit of God, we are told, acts 
as a revealer; and yet it is not his office 
to make known any traths additional to 
those which are already engrossed in Scrip- 
ture. The light that cometh from him, is 
a light which shineth on the page of in- 
Spiration, and causes us to discern only 
what is graven thereupon. The doctrine 
of the Bible is made known to as by this 
process, and nothing else. Under the tui- 
tion of God’s Spirit, we only learn what has 
already been fally expressed by the letter 
of the Bible, but which, without his ivfla- 
ence, can never be fally apprehended in its 
meaning, or felt in its power. It is thus 
that be communicates nothing at variance 
with the written testimony, and nothing 
which has not been already declared by 
the written testimony ; though his inter- 
ference be necessary, in order that the 
testimony be received. The operation may 
be illastrated by the way in which an im- 
pression is given to any substance, throagh 
the means of a stamping instrament. The 
substance may be so hard and impracticable, 
as to resist the impression, when a weak 
arm is put forth to urge forward the in- 
strament; but it may be made to take in 
a foll and a fair impression, when a strong 
arm is employed. And thus it may be with 
the impression of Bible doctrine, on moral, 
and thinking, and intelligent man. The 
Bible may be brought into contact with the 
mind of the reader; and learning and ta- 
Jent, and all the forves that mere humanity 
can muster, may be made to aid the im- 
Pression of it, and be wholly ineffectual, 
The Spirit of God may then undertake the 
Office of an enlightener ; and, in so doing, 
be may keep by the Bible us his alone in- 
‘strument; and not one truth may pass in 
Conveyance from him to the spirit of that 


man on whom he is operating, but simply 
and solely the truths which are taken off 
from thé written word of God ; and all the 
Christianity that he teaches, and that he 
leaves graven on the hearts of his subjects, 
may just be a correct transcript of the 
Christianity that exists in the New Testa- 
ment. And thas it is that a workman of 
hamble scholarship may be transformed, 
not into an erratic and fanciful enthnsiast, 
bat into a sound scriptaral Christian, witb- 
out one religious tenet in bis understand- 
ing than what is strictly and accurately de- 
fined by the literalities of the written 
record, and without ‘one other religious 
feeling in his heart, than what is most 
pertinently called forth by the moral influ- 
ence of the truths which have thus been 
made known to him.” --pp, 307--311. 


He goes on to exemplify the 
necessity and the uses of human 
talent in the ministerial office, and 
illustrates it in the remarkable in- 
stance of Bishop Horsely against 
Dr. Priestly, and in that of Jo- 
nathan Edwards. Of these, and 
similar cases, he observes— 


“It is thus that, by the light of nature, 
one may trace the characters which stand 
out upon the seal ; and by the light of na- 
ture, one may be helped, at least, to trace 
the characters that are left upon the bumap 
subject, in consequence of this supernal 
application.” p. 318. 


We would not endeavour to 
dispute the accuracy of the Doc- 
tor’s remarks in the last instance, 
but we should be inclined to aver, 
that an experimental knowledge 
of the operation of the truth in the 
heart, with but slender advantages 
from the cultivating hand of edu- 
cation, would form a tact for dis- 
cerning the genuineness of reli- 
gious character, which all the 
science of the schools could never 
communicate. 

In further noticing the character 
of Edwards, the Doctor contrasts 
the depths of his metaphysical in- 
vestigations with the plainness of 
his pulpit ministrations. 

** Now conceive these two faculties, 
which were exemplified in such rare and 
happy combinations, in the person of Ed- 
wards, to be separated, the one from the 
other, and given respectively to two indi- 
viduals. One of these wonld thea be so 
gifted, as that he could apply the discrimi- 
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patory texts, by which to jadge of Chris- 
tianity ; and the other of them would be 
30 gifted as that, instramentally speaking, 
he could make Christians. One of them 
could do what Edwards did from the pul- 
pit; another of them could do what Ed- 
wards did from the press.”—p. 320. 

“It is here that churches, under the 
domination of a world!y and unsanctified 
priesthood, are apt to go astray.”—TIbid, 


And a worldly unsanctified 
priesthood will ever exist where 
mere human learning forms the 
passport to all the offices. But we 
will hear the Doctor a little fur- 
ther :-— 


“ The true Christian policy of a church 
is, to avail itself of all the zeal, and all the 
energy, which are to be found both among 
its ecclesiastics and its laymen, for the pro- 
duction of a positive effect among our po- 
pulation ; and then, should folly or fana- 
ticism come forward along with it, fear- 
lessly to confide the chastening of all this 
exaberance to the sense, and the scholar- 
ship, and the sound jiutellectual Chris- 
tianity, for the diffusion of which over the 
face of oar Establishment, the Establish- 
ment itself has made such ample provision. 
Sach is our impression of nature’s lethargy, 
and deadness, and anconcern, that we are 
glad when any thing comes forward--that 
we are pleased to behold any symptom of 
spiritaal life or vegetation at all—and so 
far from being alarmed by the rumour of 
a stir, and a sensation, and an enthusiasm, 
in any quarter of the land, we are réady to 
-hail it as:‘we would the promise of some 
coming regeneration. A policy the direct 
Opposite of this is often the reigning policy 
of a church ; and under its blasting opera- 
tion, spurious and genuine Christianity are 
alike obliterated ; and the work of pulling 
up the tares is carried on so farionsh , that 
the wheat is palled up along with it—the 
vineyard is rifled of its goodiiest blossoms, 
as well as of its néxious and péstilential 
weeds; and thas the upshot of the process 
for extirpating fanaticism may be to turn 
the fruitful field into a wilderness, and to 
spread desolation and apathy over all its 
borders. 

“A church: so actuated does nothing but 
check the excrescences of spiritual growth, 
and may do it so effectually as to reduce to 
a naked trunk what else might have sent 
forth its clastering branches, and yielded, 
in goodly abundance, the fruits of piety 
and righteousness. There is no positive 
strength put forth hy it, on the side. of 
vegetation, hat all on the side of repress- 
ing its hated overgrowth.. It makes use of 
only one instrament, and that is the pruniog- 
hook ; as if, by its operation alone, all the 
purposes of hasbandry could be served. Lts 
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treatment of humanity proceeds on such an 
excessive fertility of religion in the human 
heart, that all the toil and strenuousness of 
ecclesiastics must be given to the object of 
keeping it down, and so confining it within 
the limits of moderation ; instead of such a 
nataral barrenness that this toil and this 
strenuousness should rather be given to the 
various and ever-plying activities of an 
evangelist, who is instant in season and out 
of season, It is thus that the artifices of 
sectarianism may exhibit a totally different 
aspect from the inclosed and well-kept gar- 
den of the Establishment. In the former 
there may be a positive and desirable crop, 


along with the weeds and rankness which — 


have been soffered to grow up unchastened ; 
in the latter there may be nothing that of- 
fendeth, save the one deadly offence of a 
vineyard so cleaned, and purified, and 
thwarted in all its vegetative tendencies, 
as to offer, from the one end to the other 
of ‘it, an unvaried expanse of eartbli- 
ness.”—pp. 322--32-4. 

The Doctor draws a parallel 
between physic ard theology, but 
indignantly rejects the charge of 
quackery to an unlettered, vn- 
licensed practitioner in the latter ; 
and maintains, that, to convey 
Christianity from one bosom to 
another, is as much within the 
reach of a peasant as a phildso- 
pher. 


* To work a moral effect, such as love, 
on the heart of another, one cannet fail to 
perceive that mere science, even though it 
should be the science of our own nature, 
were atterly unavailing ; and that the man 
who hears this affection in his own heart, 
would do more to call out a return of it 
from the heart of his neighbour, than he 
who, without love himself, has, at the same 
time, a most intelligent discernment into 
the law of its operation, And it is the 
same with a Christian effect. He who can 
best work it on another’s mind is a Christian 
himself. It is the sympathy of bis kindred 
feelings—-it is the observation of his actual 
faith, and of its bright and beautiful infla- 
ences upon his own character—it is the 
winning representation of a doctrine that 
may be read a thousand times over, with- 
out effect, in the written Epistles of the 
New Testament, but which is armed with 
a new power to engage and sofien the heart 
of an ingairer, when he sees it exemplified 
in the person of that believer who is a liv- 
ing epistle of Jesas Christ—it is the melt- 
ing tenderness by which he presses heme 
the overtures of the Gospel on his fellow 
sinners, and, above all, the efficacy of his 
prayers for grace to turn and grace to en- 
lightev them ; these are what may accom- 
plish a man who is unlettercd in ail but his 
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Bible, to be a far more efficient chris- 
tianizer than the most profound or elabo- 
rate theologian ; these arc what esseutially 
constitute that leaven by which, either with 
.or without philosophy, a fermenting pro- 
cess, for the growth and the diffusion of 
Christianity, is made to spread far aud wide 
among our population. ‘ - 

“« This is the reason why, though eocle- 
siastics should be accomplished in the whole 
lore and scholarship of their profession, 
they should not discourage the effort and 
activity of lay operatives in the cause. 
They may inspect their work, but they 
should not put a stop to it, When they 
discover an union of intelligence and piety 
in an individual, even of humble life, they 
should patronize his attempts to spread 
around him the moral and spiritual resem- 
blance of himself. ‘hey else may freeze into 
utter dormancy the best capabilities that are 
within their reach of Christian useful- 
ness; and thus it is possible for a clergy- 
man, by the weight of his authority, to 
Jay an interdict on a whole bost of Christian 
agency, whom he should have summoned 
into action, and of whom it is possible that 
each may be far beneath him ia the litera- 
tare of Christiaujty, and yet each far before 
him in the instramental power of making 


- Uhristians.”— pp. 528, 329. 


Our author draws this important 
subject to a close, by endeavouring 
to stimulate “ two classes of the 
clergy” to consider the question he 
has been discussing—those who, 
he says, have “ a taste for popular 
agency,” and those who “ have a 
strong disrelish towards the active 
interference of laymen :” both, he 
conceives, should unite to promote 
clerical learning ; the first to 
show that they do not “ tremble, 
lest the light of philosophy should 
,penetrate into the dark unknown 
of their own inglorious skulking- 
places ;” the other “ to rear a lite- 

and enlightened priesthood, 
‘her the oy whose vigilance 
all that is truly noxious and evil 
po be more effectually disarmed 


We shou]d gladly have inserted 
a few ofthe Doctor’s arguments 
in behalf of Sabbath schools, did 
our ‘limits permit; but having 
quoted..so largely, we must be 
— with merely glancing at 


He argues, and we think very 
justly, that Sabbath schools have 
not superseded family tuition, that 
the want of such tuition is the 
ground on which they have been 
reared—they bring Christian prin- 
ciples to be topic of conversation 
between parent and child, where 
it would not have been introduced, 
and increase it where it would. 

The Doctor proceeds to point 
out the advantages of a school on 
what he calls the local system. 
We admit that it appears an ad. 
mirable and ~ plausible . scheme, 
when ushered into the world un« 
der the robe of his fascinating 
eloquence ; but practice shows, 
that schools formed as near the. 
local plan as may be, are con= 
stantly tending to unlocalize, and 
that the frequent removals among 
the poor families in great towns, 
make an ever-shifting change in 
the. Sabbath schools, if locally 
conducted ; and we think it not 
in every case so good to break the 
attachment and the improvement 
of a-child, by removing it, when 
its parents shift to a contiguous 
lane, though that lane should be 
without the locality. Besides, 
schools are and must continue to 
be voluntary, unless some exter- 
nal compulsory measure be con- 
nected with them. Though teach- 
ers and patrons of schools should 
agree to localize, unless parents do 
so too, nothing is done ; for they 
still retain the right of sending 
their children to any school they 
choose. Dr. C. has faithfully ex- 
erted himself to press this subject 
upon the attention of his readers ; 
and we can only say, that if it is 
of half the importance that he 
attaches to it, or has been found 
in practice to be accompanied 
with half the valuable results, 
which he represents as flowing 
from it, it has a claim to the im- 
mediate attention of all the friends 
of the rising race. 
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The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce. By John Milton. 1644. 
R ished 1820.— Sherwood 
and Co, 12s. 

Tue republication of one of Mil- 

ton’s English Tracts, affords us an 

opportunity of expressing, more 
fully than we have yet done, our 
opinion of the prose compositions 
ef the unrivalled Bard of Britain. 

We have not, however, selected 

the work, the title of which stands 

at the head of this article, with 
any intention of recommending it 
to general perusal, or of expressing 
unqualified approbation of its prin- 
ciple and reasonings. On the 

er hand, we think it the ieast 
valuable of the great author's 
works, and, for various reasons 
which it is neither important nor 
convenient here to state, the last to 
be read as an authority : nor have 
we placed, in this department of our 

Magazine, one of the writings of 

John Milton, with the intention of 

implying, that any of them are 

unknown or neglected ; nor with 
the fond conceit that we could re- 
new their freshness, had it been lost ; 
or recall their fame, had it been de- 
elining. Infinitely far from this are 
our feelings in attempting the pre- 
sent article. We apprehend, how- 
ever, that, among English Dissen- 
ters, the select tracts of Milton are 
but too little known ; and though 
there are few men of any literary 
pretensions among us, who are not 
familiar with them, yet that, among 
our young people, and in our edu- 
eated families, there are not, in the 

mt day, many who have en- 
joyed the privilege of having their 
early attention directed to these 
invaluable productions. If we may 
but succeed so far as to lead a few 
individuals to the perusal of. these 
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works, by the present article, we 
shall be amply repaid,- and we are 
assured our readers will not mur- 
mur to see a niche devoted to a 
brief display of the literary quali- 
ties of the greatest prose and poe- 
tical’ writer England ever pro- 
duced, and to an especial recom- 
mendation of those of his compo- 
sitions which are calculated at 
once to instruct, delight, and es- 
tablish the admirers of primitive 
Christianity. 

From the period at which Mar- 
tin Bucer and Peter Martyr took 
up their residence in this country, 
the one at Oxford, and the other 
at Cambridge, learning experienced 
a very remarkable revival. A race 
of Englishmen began to appear, 
who, for the laboriousness of their 
researches, the extent of their 
classical attainments, and the at- 
tractions of native genius, equalled 
any of their continental neigh- 
bours, and gave to the age that 
produced them, an extraordinary 
character of elevation, indepen- 
dence, and splendour. For the 
breadth of their inquiries, the 
aciteness of their disquisitions, 
and their familiarity with all the 
writings of antiquity, they were 
not equalled, certainly not sur- 
passed, by any of the gay, polished, 
but upon the whole, less profound, 
authors that succeededthem. The 
may, -indeed, all be charged wi 
too ardent a devotion to some one 
of the scholastic subtleties which 
were then the ignes faiui of the 
learned world ; for every man 
science, and every author of cele- 
brity, was expected to range him- 
self under some class of disputants, 
and to lend his aid to the support 
of some of the barren metaphysical 
speculations which obtained s0 
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predominant an influence over the 
spirit of the age. Profitless and 
wearisome as were many of their 
researches and disquisitions, and 
closely and. diligently as their 
early studies had been directed to 
the refinements of the schools, they 
yet derived thence an abstractness, 
an originality, and a heroism in 
thinking peculiar to themselves. 
Those interminable, cold, and 
barren heaths, over which their 
thoughts roamed in a sort of con- 
templative solitude, had ‘inured 
them to the most extraordinary 
mental toil—had left their imagi- 
nations to the most uncontroled, 
and sometimes fantastic move- 
ments, and was one of the principal 
means of imparting a sort of wild, 
but chivalrous air to their philoso- 
phy and literature. 

Among all classes of writers of 
any eminence in their respective 
parties, we find a flow of thought, 
a strength and freshness of diction, 
which still retains an irresistible 
charm. There was a luxuriance 
of imagination ; and a sort of bold, 
adventurous, untiring effort of 
thinking, which reminds one of 
the irrepressible fertility and uni- 
versal fragrance of spring, when 
nature seems more lavish of her 
strength and fruitfulness, than in 
any other period of the year. Yet 
this was accompanied with a Close- 
ness of application, an operoseness 
of research, the very contemplation 
of which, even in its results, is 


- enough to oppress the mind of a 


modern scholar, and which asto- 
hishes us the more, as it was the 


"attendant of so much pure, re- 


splendent, and native - genius. 
jugh there were many remark- 
able Eatisres possessed in common 
by all the first rate writers of the 
, yet every man supported a 
racter of his own, and exhibited 
the leadings and traits of- origina- 
lity: The literary character at- 
tained by the nation in the Eliza- 
age, received accessions of 
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refinement, accuracy, and compre- 
hension, during the whole of the 
succeeding century ; and about 


-the commencement of the civil 


troubles of England, a very consi- 
derable improvement is to be dis- 
cerned among our leading. men of 
literature. Their writings possess, 
we conceive, much more of eom- 
pleteness, refinement, and nature, 
than the works of any preceding 
or succeeding age. The genius 
and works of Milton afford a strik- 
ing exemplification of these re- 
marks, We can scarcely trust ours 
selves to speak of this extraordi- 
nary individual by any modern 
rule or standard. The mould in 
which he was formed perished ‘in 
the age which produced him, 

and it would be injustice to all 

parties to derive an estimate of his 
talents and his character, by a 
comparison with the men of our 

days. We may be allowed, there- 
fore, to select one of the most dis- 
tinguished ‘of his contemporaries, 

that we may not take his portrait 

out of the gallery to which it be- 
longs ; that, by comparison of the 

two, as of men brought forth and 
nursed among the same gigantic 
moral elements, and taking a part 
in the same convulsive movements 
of the social body, we may be able 
to form an estimate of their rela- 
tive worth and beauty. Our rea- 
ders will instantly perceive, that 
the only man of the Cromwellian 
age, who can be placed in advan- 
tageous contrast and illustration to 
our national poet, was Bishop Je- 
remy Taylor. They well deserved 
to be called, in point of literature at 
least, the heads of their respective 

parties. Though sentiments more 

opposed upon all the controversies 
of the age can scarcely be con- 

ceived, than those their respective 
writings exhibit, nor two styles of 
coniposition more diverse than 
those in which they have enrobed 
their sentiments; yet they have 
both infused so much of inimita- 
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ble beauty, so much - Br ron 
strength; of sublimity, an ima- 
gnats into their writings, that 

omage must be done to their 
namés, not only as long as their 
respective opinions shall be vene- 
rated, but as long as any taste for 
what is profound in thought, or 
classical in language, or enchant- 
ing in fancy, shall remain in this, 
or any other nation of Europe. 
The names of two such men alone, 
though all their contemporaries 
should have deserved only to be 
called satellites of different de- 
grees of lustre, would doubtless 
be sufficient to elevate any age, 
and any country, to a‘proud sta- 
tion in the history of human na- 
ture. 

The imagination of Jeremy 
Taylor constitutes his pre-eminent 
endowment. It may almost be 
said to constitute, not the em- 
broidery, but the very texture of 
the garb. It is not the mere 
graceful scroll or capital, at the 
summit of the column, but forms 


the very ground-work or base of de 


the whole; or, like the veining 
and variegation of the marble, runs 
through the column itself. Of all 
the rare and exquisite qualities 
which were combined in the mind 
of Taylor, this was the most dis- 
tinguishable. It often appears in 
him like a gift of super-human and 
mysterious origin; spreading its 
creations around us with the rapi- 
dity and ease of enchantment, and 
making us feel as if our minds 
were under the power of a fabled 
magician. He can bear us to 
whatever region he pleases with 
equal facility, and spread over 
every-object he only touches, the 
most glowing and profuse embel- 
lishments. If his theme should 


be a common-place, or, like the 
evenness of a plane, promise no 
eminences or varieties of view, no 
topics of elevated and aerial dis- 
quisition, yet he can encircle it 
with verdant and lofty hills, or 
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pour the torrent of his eloquence 
with the majesty of a cataract, 
actoss its sutface: or though it 
should resemble the mountain- 
summit—as high, and as barren, — 
and as cold,—his pages make us 
realise the description given of 
some Alpine eminences, of which 
it is said that the most verdant and 
beauteous tracts and circles of 
flowers are found immediately 
bordering on perpetual snows. 
Yet, with all his beauty and fasci- 
nation, it cannot be denied, that 
he is often extravagant, and on 
some occasions ludicrously gro- 
tesque. His imagination, in many 
instances, appears to have become 
rampant and wild; and in some 
cases so preposterous and fantastic, 
as actually to become an incum- 
brance. It sometimes weighs down 
and cripples his understanding ; 
and is allowed to make the splen- 
dour of its creations too prominent 
and dazzling for the distinct- 
ness of his own conceptions, 
and the apprehension of his rea- 
rs. 


In this respect Milton had great- 
ly the advantage. There is a much 
sterner logic pervading all his con- 
troversial, historical, and political 
writings. This gives them a vast 
superiority to those of the Bishop. 
If they are less etherial, they are 
yet more substantial; and if they 
bear us less frequently into the 
regions of fruits and flowers, they 
supply us more abundantly with 
wholesome aliment, and lead us 
more frequently to noble and man- 
ly exercises. Taylor was prone 
to fall into lengthened metaphors, 
to paint his imaginary scenes be- 
fore the eye more at length, and 
in all their wonderful and beauti- 
ful details; but Milton was the 
very reverse. He rarely does more 
than glance at an image ; it sparkles 
in a word, or a phrase, or at the 
utmost in a single sentence of in- 
imitable beauty. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he indulges in a lengthened 
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allusion, or parallel, to classic or 
scripture metaphors and facts ; 
but much less frequently in what 
may be denominated descriptive 
painting or protracted imagery. 
h there is little of poetry in 

the style of Taylor, there is much 
of it in his mode-of thinking ; 
while the poetry of Milton is more 
visible in his style, than in his 
manner of treating his subject. 
These qualities might be traced in 
the latter to the severer discipline 
of thought, and the stricter school 
of theology, to which he had been 
accustomed ; but in the former are 
to be ascribed to the unrestrained 
play of native genius, and to the 
more courtly, splendid, and im- 
ing form of religion to which 
was attached. Many other qua- 
lities in these, extraordinary men 
corresponded minutely and strik- 
ingly to the respective schools of 
theology in which they had been 
educated. The abstractness, sin- 
cerity, and sturdy independence 


‘of Milton’s mind, found an ele- 


ment in the theoretic views of the 
Puritans much more congenial to 
its native bias, and’ much more 
adapted to its matured develop- 
ment, than in that system of 
Protestantism which, in the pur- 
suit of effect upon human nature, 
retained half the pageantry, and 
all the domination of Popery. It 
was the very same spirit which 
afterwards led him to forsake 
Presbyterianism and embrace In- 
dependency. It has been well ob- 
served, that “he addressed his 
noble tract, entitled Areopagitica, 
to an anti-monarchical parliament, 
from which he expected the refor- 
mation of all the errors and en- 
croachments of the late kingly 
and prelatical government. He 
<was above the little dirty prejn- 
dices, or pretences, that they might 


. be trusted with power only be- 


@anse he approved of the men, or 
m their favour to 
e had his eye only on 
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the cause; and when the Presby- 
terians deserted that, he deserted 
‘them, not out of humour, but be- 
cause they fainted in the progress 
of that work, to the completion of 
which their first avowed principles 
would have led them.”* On the 
other hand, the predominating 
imagination of Taylor engendered 
a taste for the imposing and sub- 
duing charms of antiquity, and 
for the splendour of a regal hier- 
archy. This made him feel the 
efforts of the Puritans as a sort of 
Goth-like insensibility to every 
thing that was winning in taste, 
commanding in authority, and dra- 
matic in the exterior administration 
of Christianity ; while his political 
prejudices inclined him, in that 

of commotion and innovation, 
to look more favourably on Epis- 
copacy, because it was better fitted 
to repress the aspirations of ple- 
beianism, and to subserve the pur- 
poses, and support the splendours 
of royalty. Milton’s mind, how- 
ever, was not to be subdued, be- 
fore the of kings, nor 
to be prostituted at the shrine of 
secular ambition. He was, from 
conviction and conscience, a re- 
publican, and carried with him 
too little of the weakness of hu- 
man nature to be enslaved by a 
jus divinum, or subdued, by what 
he deemed, the figment of royal 
blood. His mind presents, there-, 
fore, a picture of greater severity 
and firmness. He is more con- 
vincing, powerful, and stubborn 
in argument; much less atten- 
tive to refinement and taste, to 
elegance and ease. Taylor, on the 
other hand, is always courtly, de- 
ferential to admitted authorities, 
and graceful even in his infirmities. 
He has much less appearance of la- 
bour and massivenesss in thinking, 
but much more of the former, in 
the ornamental parts of his writ- 
ing, than his great contemporary. 


id Blackburn’s Remarks. 
4A2 
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In referring to the classical at- 
tainments and erudition of these 
two distinguished characters, it 
wiil be observed, that there’ was 
a considerable difference both in 
the line and in the extent of their 
-acquirements. They were both 
aceurate and eminent students of 
the classics; but the Bishop dis- 
plays more of the character of an 
admirer or fancier of classic beau- 
ties, which gives to his pages that 
pye-bald appearance ascribed by 
Burnett to the-sermonizers of the 
time in which he lived. The me- 


mory of Taylor is stored, not mere-- 


ly with allusions to the classic 
writers, but with their very -lan- 
guage. In consequence, his mind 
appears.to overflow with the most 
beautiful and appropriate pas- 
sages. His associations on every 
subject, lead him instantly to some 
region of Parnassus. This gives, 
perhaps, an air of pedantry to some 
of his writings, and would seem 
to indicate a mind less profound 
and independent than his really 
was; though in both these re- 
spects he fell far short of Milton, 
With a taste more perfectly pure 
and dignified, with a knowledge 
equally extensive and intimate of 
the stores of classic erudition, our 
great poet is equally happy in his 
allusions, and much less pedantic 
in his citations. He is less will- 
ing to borrow ornaments from the 
classics, than to create for him- 
self; and is evidently more con- 
scious than Taylor of the opulence 
of his own imagination. He there- 
fore quotes much less for the pur- 
poses of illustration, embellish- 
‘ment, or authority. He had evi- 
dently drank deep at the same 
fount as the classic writers them- 
selves, and is to be viewed more 
in the light of a rival than of an 
amateur. It is related by Mrs. 
Clark, one of his daughters, that 
-she and her sister used to read to 
him in eight different languages. 
Dr, Symmons says, “ The lan- 
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guages are not specified, and un- 
less we separate the two dialects 
of the Hebrew, and the two also 
of the Spanish, we can reckon 
only six of them. But with He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish, we know 
that Milton was intimately con- 
versant.” 

With respect to Christian an- 
tiquity, it may perhaps not be easy 
to determine which possessed the 
more general and extensive learn- 
ing. If Taylor may be said to 
have studied that class of writers 
rather as a theologian, to Milton 
belongs the credit of having sur- 
veyed them more as a philosopher. 
He looked upon the fathers and 
the schoolmen, not as authorities 
to be deferred to; but as all other 
human writers, to be examined 
and proved by a higher test. He 
hence paid little deference to their 
opinions, and followed them only 
when their reasonings — obtained 
the enlightened assent of his judg- 
ment. This circumstance gave 
Milton, as a reasoner, great ad- 
vantage in the simplicity and di- 
rectness of his arguments, though 
it deprived him of many of those 
graces and charms which distin- 
guished the eloquence of his epis- 
copal contemporary In his con- 
troversy he has the appearance of 
great sternness and severity. His 
assault is sometimes coarse, often 
impetuous, and generally over- 
whelming. He triumphs in the 
greatness of his strength, and 
seems ever reaching a deadly 
blow at some vital part of his 
antagonist. As if he could not 
be satisfied with obtaining a vic- 
tory, or inflicting a chastisement, 
he wages a war of extermina- 
tion and utter destruction against 
the cause he opposes. This impart- 
ed extraordinary vigour, though 
less of grace and softness, ‘to 
his controversial works, while 
it contributed to make him in- 
comparably the most popular and 
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formidable puritan writer of his 
age. 
In point of extent and accuracy 
of research, there was one man of 
the day, and.but one in the con- 


formist party, who surpassed our 


great poet, and who, in conjunc- 
tion with Bishop Hall, appeared 
as the antagonist of Milton, on the 


arena of tlieological controversy. 


It will be anticipated that we refer 
to Usher. He may, we appre- 
hend, be justly considered as the 
most profoundly and extensively 
learned man of the age, though 
he himself conceded that supe- 
riority to Selden. If he possessed 
any advantage over Milton in point 


_of erudition, yet, in the strength 


of his cause, our author enjoyed 
an amazing superiority. In effec- 


‘tive popular eloquence, neither 
-Hall nor Usher, who united their 


strength against the Smectym- 
nuans, could stand against the 
impetuous. rush of this puritan 
Achilles. His controversial pieces, 
both in theology and politics, seem 
to possess every quality calculated 
to render them efficient against 
the system of his opponents: and 
such efficiency they evidently pos- 
sessed in an astonishing degree ; 
as was witnessed in the applause 
poured forth by a grateful and 
exulting nation, in the hey-day of 
their liberty and independence, on 
the first appearance of his answer 
to Salmasius. It seems almost 
incredible that an author, whose 
writings were so uniformly power- 


ful and splendid, should have pro- 


duced two works within the lapse 
of only a few years, the first of 
which should have raised him to 
the very summit of popular favour, 


While the latter, though so evi 


dently destined to immortality, 
could searce attract a purchaser, 


and had to rise by slow gradations 


into public favour. Yet such was 
the respective receptions given to 
the answer to Salmasius and the 
Paradise Lost. But we return to 
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our comparative estimate of his 
talents. 

By any one who candidly con- 
trasts him with his eloquent rival, 
we think it must be admitted, that 
he possesses all the brilliancy of 
Tayler, or even more, without 
his conceits; all his erudition, 
with none of his pedantry; all his 
variety, harmony, and copiousness 
of diction, with a more uniform, 
masculine dignity.and vigour. It. 
is undeniable that he very far sur- 
passed the Bishop in consistency 
and soundness of judgment, and 
that he evinced a more steady, 
simple, and undivided submission 
to the authority of revelation. 
While his prelatical and papistical 
opponents took the long and cir- 
cuitous route through antiquity, in 
order to defend or corroborate 
their sentiments, though as well 
acquainted as themselves with the 
country they had to pass, he yet 
aimed at a higher and purer re- 
gion, and vaulted at once to the 
unearthly and commanding eleva- 
tion of scriptural authority, where, 
with irresistible might, he repel- 
led every assault, in the manly 
consciousness of truth, while he 
poured down, in thickest flight, 
his keen missiles of ridicule and 
wit upon the heads of his assail- 
ants. Jf in any respect we are 
disposed to qualify the opinion we 
have here offered, it is in this 
latter point. The severity of his 
ridicule is on some occasions un- 
worthy of his piety, and unbecom- 
ing a gentleman. This can be 
justified upon no oe though 
it may be excused from a conside- 
ration of the general habits of con- 
troversialists in that age, and of 
the unmeasured contempt and 
scurrility which both Milton. and 
the whole puritan party had to 
bear. This defect is, however, 
by no means general in his pole- 
mical tracts. 

We have already extended this 
article too much, and must now 
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hastily name those of the prose 
writings of Milton which are most 
-deserving of general perusal, and 
which will most amply repay our 
Christian readers. We could, in- 
deed, wish to see a republication 
of those of his tracts which are best 
adapted to general reading, and 
which are most likely to be useful 
in the present day. The follow- 
ing we have always considered 
‘as a selection, with which every 
Englishman, and __ particularly 
every Dissenter, ought to be fa- 
miliar :-— 

Animadversions on the Remon- 
strants’ Defence. 


Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 

Of Reformation in England. 

The Reasons of Church Govern- 

Aveopagit A Speech for the 
reopagitica ; or, I 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 

The Tenure of Kings and Magi- 
strates. , 

A Treatise of Civil Power in Eccle- 
siastical. Causes. 

Considerations to remove Hirelings. 

Of True Religion. 

Letter on Education. 


In closing our remarks, we can- 
not refrain from offering a single 
extract as a verification, at least 
in the main, of the observations 
We scarcely 
know, indeed, out of such a mass 
of beauty and splendour as the 
above tracts present, how to select 
a detached passage ; but-the fol- 
lowing may suffice to those who 
have never read Milton’s prose, 
to convey some faint nation of its 
strength and its eloquence. The 
author is stating his reasons for 
thinking that, the nation would 


.be ultimately consolidated and 


benefited by the troubles and 
convailsions it had experienced in 
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the unrestrained toleration of opi- 
nions: it may serve as a reply 
to those who, in our day, are ex- 
claiming so vehemently against 
schism. 


“ First, when a city shall be as it were 
besieged and blocked about, ber navigable 
river infested, inroads and incarsions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be 
marching up, even to her walls and suburb 
trenches; that then the people, or the 
greater part, more than at other times, 
wholly taken nop with the study of highest 
and most important matters to be reformed, 
should be disputing, reasoning, reading, in- 
venting, discoursing, even to a rarity and 
admiration, things not before discoursed or 
written of, argues, frst, a singular good-will, 
contentedness, and confidence in your pra- 
dent foresight, and safe government, Lords 
and Commons; and from thence derives 
itself to a gallant bravery and well- 
grounded contempt of their enemies, as if 
there were no small pumber of as great 
spirits among us, as bis was, who, when 
Rome was nigh besieged by Hannibal, 
being in the city, bought that piece of 
ground at‘no cheap rate, whereon Hannibal 
bimself encamped his dwn regiment. Next, 
it isa lively and cheerful presage of our 
happy success and victory. For as in a 
body when the blood is fresh, the spirits 
pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but 
to rational facalties, and those in the acutest 
and the pertest operations of wit and subtlety, 
it argues in what good plight and constita- 
tion the body is ; so when the cheerfulness of 
the people is so sprightly up, as that it has 
not only wherewith to guard well its own 
fteedom and safety, but to spare, and to 
bestow upon the solidest and sublimest 
points of controversy and new invention, it 
betokens as not degenerated, nor drooping 
to a fatal decay, but casting off the old and 
wrinkled skin of corruption, to oatlive 
these pangs, and wax young again, enter- 
ing the glorious ways of truth and prosper- 
ous virtue, destined to become great and 
honourable iv these latter ages. Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble and puissant na- 
tion rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: 
methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the fall mid-day beam; 
purging and unscaling her long-abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly ra- 
diance ; while the whole noise of timoroas 
and flooking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means, and in their envious gab- 
ble would prognosticate a year of sects and 

hisms”—-A mo 


.—. 
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ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Nate Sate et te Se 


in Steps-meeting, Tiverton, 

- Devon, on Wednesday evening, Ja- 

nuary 17, 1821. By William 
Vowles. 1s. 


Amonc all the interesting and im- 
portant doctrines of Christianity, if 
any one may be said to claim a 
riority to the others, on account of 
its relative importance, or its prac- 
tical influence, it is surely the one 
to the elucidation of which the pre- 
sent discourse is devoted. It lies 
at the foundation of all our ad- 
dresses to the Supreme Being, and 
without its acknowledgment, and a 
scriptural perception of the truths 
it supposes, and the consequent 
duties it implies, no act of our wor- 
ship can be considered acceptable. 
Mistakes in this point were the ori- 
gin of most of the profane and im- 
pious rites of the pagan nations of 
antiquity, and even among Chris- 
tians, ignorance of this fundamental 
principle has led to the most degra- 
ding superstition, and the most ab- 
card and ridiculous priestcraft. 
Under the covert of that ignorance, 
which prevailed for so many cen- 
turies over the Christian world, 
what innumerable inventions have 
the avarice of some, and the stupi- 
dity of others, palmed upon the vo- 
és of popery, in the place of the 
divine doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins by the blood of Christ. In- 
deed, if we say, that among Protes- 
tants also, there exists many great 
and fatal misconceptions of this 
fandamental truth, and that many 
individuals, brought up under the 
purest light of evangelical truth, are 
asignorant of the true way of access 
to » as though they had been in- 
in no other school than 
that of paganism, we shall not incur 
the imputation of uncharitableness. 
We think there is yet much “to be 
done,even in the Christian world, 
in imparting and impressing, in the 
fall extent of their influence and 
portance, simple and scriptural 
views of the only way of salvation. 
The author of this sermon has 
viewed the subject, we conceive, in 
its true magnitude, and in its inse- 


parable connection with the hope 
and the holiness of every Christian. 
In his first division he considers 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins—as to its author, its object, its 
manner of bestowment, and its extent ; 
in his second head he has illus- 
trated its influence, particularly in 
relation to that fear which it pro- 
duces in the heart. Under this 
head we meet with many excellent, 
practical, and judicious observa- 
tions. The subject is treated with 
great serivusness, and scriptural 
simplicity, and is judiciously ex- 
hibited in its bearings upon Chris- 
tian practice. On the whole, we 
consider this sermon well calculated 
to remove erroneous views of the 
doctrine upon which it treats, to 
confirm the experienced Christian, 
and to awaken sinners to the value 
of that unutterable benefit which it 
proposes to exhibit. 


ow’ 


Three Letters addressed to Messrs. Joln 
Littlejohns, jun. and Philip Moass, 
committed James Burke, Esq. 
and Peter Glubb, Clerk to the Devon 

7 — ed Fm no 
‘or preaching in an unlicensed 4 
‘oithowt i eee 2 


of the owner. 
By William Beal.—Sold by Cullum 
and Back, Exeter; Blanshard, 
R. Baynes, and T. Hamilton. 6d. 


In our last, number (p. 502), we ex- 
pressed a wish to be informed of 
the circumstances of that disgrace- 
ful transaction, which has lately oc- 
curred in Devonshire, in the case of 
Messrs. Littlejohns and Moass. 
We have, in consequence, been fa- 
voured by Mr. Beal, the author of 
the letters under consideration, 
with a copy of his work, which puts 
us in possession of the details of 
that act of persecution. Messrs. 
Littlejohns and Moass, are, it ap- 
sacs local preachers in the Wes- 
eyan connexion. These persons 
were committed to the Devon County 
Bridewell, until the fine of five 
pounds each should be paid, on the 
alleged crime of having, on the 17th 
of June, preached in an unlicensed 
house in Little Torrington. It ap- 
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hastily name those of the prose 
writings of Milton which are most 
-deserving of general perusal, and 
which will most amply repay our 
Christian readers. We could, in- 
deed, wish to see a re¢publication 
of those of his tracts which are best 
adapted to general reading, and 
which are most likely to be useful 
in the present day. The follow- 
ing we have always -considered 
‘as a selection, with which every 
Englishman, and particularly 
every Dissenter, ought to be fa- 
miliar :-— 


Animadversions on the Remon- 
strants’ Defence. 


Apology for Smectymnuus. 

Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 

Of Reformation in England. 

The Reasons of Church Govern- 

‘pres A Speech for the 
reopagitica ; or, 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 

The Tenure of Kings and Magi- 
strates, : 

A Treatise of Civil Power in Eccle- 
siastical. Causes. 

Considerations to remove Hirelings. 

Of True Religion. - 

Letter on Education. 


In closing our remarks, we can- 
not refrain from offering a single 
extract as a verification, at least 
in the main, of the observations 
‘we have made, We scarcely 
know, indeed, out of such a mass 
‘of beauty and splendour as the 
‘above tracts present, how to select 
a detached passage ; but-the fol- 
lowing may suffice to those who 
haye never read Milton’s prose, 
to convey some faint nation of its 
strength and its eloquence. The 
author is stating his reasons for 
thinking that, the nation would 
be ‘ultimately consolidated and 
benefited by the troubles and 
convulsions it had experienced in 


the unrestrained toleration of opi- 
nions: it may serve as a reply 
to those who, in our day, are ex- 
claiming so vehemently against 
schism. 

« First, when a city shall be as it were 
besieged and blocked about, her navigable 
river infested, inroads and incursions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be 
marching up, even to ber walls and suburb 
trenches; that then the people, or the 


greater part, more than at other times, _ 


wholly taken up with the study of highest 
and most important matters to be reformed, 
should be disputing, reasoning, reading, in- 
venting, discoursing, even to a rarity and 
admiration, things not before discoursed or 
written of, argues, first, a singular good-will, 
coutentedness, and confidence in your pru- 
dent foresight, and safe government, Lords 
and Commons; and from thence derives 
itself to a gallant bravery and well- 
grounded contempt of their enemies, as if 
there were no small pumber of as great 
Spirits among us, as his was, who, when 
Rome was nigh besieged by Hannibal, 
being in the city, bought that piece of 
ground at‘no cheap rate, whereon Hannibal 
himself encamped his dwn regiment. Nezt, 
it isa lively and cheerful presage of our 
happy success and victory. For as in a 
body when the blood is fresh, the spirits 
pure and vigorous; not only to vital, bat 
to rational facalties, and those in the acutest 
and the pertest operations of wit and subtlety, 
it argues in what good plight and constita- 
tion the body is ; so wien the cheerfulness of 
the people is so sprightly up, as that it has 
not only wherewith to guard well its.own 
fteedom and safety, bat to spare, and to 
bestow upon the solidest and sublimest 
points of controversy and new invention, it 
betokens as not degenerated, nor drooping 
to a fatal decay, but casting off the old and 
wrinkled skin of corruption, to oatlive 
these pangs, and wax young again, enter- 
ing the glorious vyays of truth and prosper- 
ous virtue, destined to become great and 
honourable iv these latter ages. Methinks 
I see in my mind anoble and pnissant na- 
tion rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: 
methinks I sec her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the fall mid-day beam; 
purging aod unscaling her long-abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heavenly ra- 
diance ; while the whole noise of timoroas 
and flooking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means, and in their envious gab- 
ble would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms,”—~ Areopagitica. 
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ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Forgiveness of Sin ; a Sermon de- 
i in Steps-meeting, Tiverton, 
- Devon, on Wednesday evening, Ja- 
17, 1821. By William 

Vowles. 1s. 


Amonc all the interesting and im- 
portant doctrines of Christianity, if 
any one may be said to claim a 
riority to the others, on account of 
its relative importance, or its prac- 
tical influence, it is surely the one 
to the elucidation of which the pre- 
sent’ discourse is devoted. It lies 
at the foundation of all our ad- 
dresses to the Supreme Being, and 
without its acknowledgment, and a 
scriptural perception of the truths 
it supposes, and the consequent 
duties it implies, no act of our wor- 
ship can be considered acceptable. 
Mistakes in this point were the ori- 
gin of most of the profane and im- 
pious rites of the pagan nations of 
antiquity, and even among Chris- 
tians, ignorance of this fundamental 
principle has led to the most degra- 
ding superstition, and the most ab- 
card and ridiculous priestcraft. 
Under the covert of that ignorance, 
which prevailed for so many cen- 
taries over the Christian world, 
what innumerable inventions have 
the avarice of some, and the stupi- 
oo a others, palmed upon the vo- 
of popery, in the place of the 
divine doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins by the blood of Christ. In- 
deed, if we say, that among Protes- 
tants-also, there exists many great 
and fatal misconceptions of this 


fandamental truth, and that many ' 


individuals, brought up under the 


purest light of evangelical truth, are 
asignorant of the true way of access 
,» as though they had been in- 


> orp in no gow nwt Seuce 
ism, we s not incur 

the im aioe of uncharitabl 
We there is yet much “to be 
done,even in the Christian world, 
if imparting and impressing, in the 
fall extent of their influence and 
, simple and scriptural 
views of the only way of salvation. 
The author of this sermon has 
ay sean subject, we conceive, in 





true magnitude, and in its inse- 


Saat tet te ah oad 


parable connection with the hope 
and the holiness of every Christian. 
In his first division he considers 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins—as to its author, its object, its 
manner of bestowment, and its extent ; 
in his second head he has illus- 
trated its influence, particularly in 
relation to that fear which it pro- 
duces in the heart. Under this 
head we meet with many excellent, 
practical, and judicious observa- 
tions. The subject is treated with 
great ‘seriuusness, and scriptural 
simplicity, and is judiciously ex- 
hibited in its bearings upon Chris- 
tian practice. On the whole, we 
consider this sermon well calculated 
to remove erroneous views of the 
doctrine upon which it treats, to 
confirm the experienced Christian, 
and to awaken sinners to the value 
of that unutterable benefit which it 
proposes to exhibit. é, 


meee vens8e8s 


Three Letters addressed to Messrs. John 
Littlejohns, jun. and — hom 
committed James Burke, Esq. 


and Peter Glubb, Clerk to the’ Devon 
County Bri ‘or three months, 
Sor preaching in an unlicensed place, 


the cor of the owner. 
By William Beal.—Sold by Cullam 
and Back, Exeter; Blanshard, 
R. Baynes, and T. Hamilton. 6d. 


In our last, number (p. 502), we ex- 
pressed a wish to be informed of 
the circumstances of that disgrace- 
ful transaction, which has lately oc- 
curred in Devonshire, in the case of 
Messrs. Littlejohns and Moass. 
We have, in consequence, been fa- 
voured by Mr. Beal, the author of 
the letters under consideration, 
with a copy of his work, which puts 
us in possession of the details of 
that act of persecution. Messrs. 
Littlejohns and Moass, are, it ap- 

ars, local preachers in the Wes- 
eyan connexion. These persons 
werecommitted to the Devon County 
Bridewell, until the fine of five 
pounds each should be paid, on the 
allegéd crime of having, on the 17th 
of June, preached in an unlicensed 
house in Little Torrington. It ap- 





pears, however, that on the above- 
mentioned day, Mr. Liftlejohns yas 
at Stratton and Lunston ; and Mr. 
Moass at Lane-milland Forda, and 
when they really ne serge at Little 
Torrington, they did not engage in 
that service in an unlicensed house. 
The strange inconsistencies mani- 
fested in this revival of ecclesias- 
tical domination, we leave to be 
reconciled. by the’ Gentlemen who 
presided on this occasion. We 
are happy to hear, however, that the 
prosecuting parties have found it ne- 
cessary to relinquish their original 
intention, and thaton theappearance 
of these letters in the Devon Alfred, 
a gentleman in office released the 
sufferers from imprisonment. The 
gentleman desired to be nameless, 
and expressed his regret. for what 
he had. done, confessed. he lay at 
the mercy of those whom he had so 
unjustly detained, and was willing 
to make any reasonable reparation. 
The inhabitants of Torrington, it 
appears, have acquired a distin- 
guished pre-eminence in their eXer- 
tions in the cause of bigotry. and 
inquisitorial policy, and. as such 
sng yao heroism deserves to 

p held up to public notoriety, we 
shall ‘copy, from the present let- 
ters; a short account of one or two 
actions of the same nature, which 
have been ped ee in this vil- 
lage. “It is well known to many, 
that to outrage the’ rights of con- 
science, is no’ newthing in the vici- 


nity of Torrington. The usage of a- 


Mr. D., who was pulled from the 
place in which he was worshipping, 
and most violently abused, is within 
the recollection of. many -in the 
north of Devon. It.is now about 
twelve years since, that I was 
preaching in Torrington: licensed 
myself, and’ in a. dujy licensed 
house, I was under the protection 
of the British laws, and ought “to 
have been also under the protection 
of the Magistrates. While engaged 
in the public duties of religion, an 
infuriated mob (said to have been 
set on By one who might have found 
better employ) beset the house in 
which we were worshipping — broke 
the windows—forced us into the 
street, and there covered us with 
filtli, severely stoned us, and very 
considerably endangered our lives. 
When we reached the place of our 
abode, we were not more secure ; 
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the house was assailed, we were 
driven from ope room to another, 
and ‘this riotous: conduct continued 
until nearly. midnight.” 

We would fain hope that the in- 
dividuals who first engaged in this 
disgraceful proceeding, have, upcn 
reflection, ‘discovered the incon- 
sistency, impiety, and‘ intolerance 
of their design, and that the oppo- 
sition excited against the efforts of 
the worthy individuals, who have 
been the objects of this prosecution, 
will turn out rather to the farther- 
ance of the gospel. Indeed, al- 
ready, the .impolicy of the attempt 
to suppress the gospel has become 
evident; the individual in, whose 
house, and without whose consent 
Messrs. Litilejahns and Moass were 
said to have preached, in the charge 
brought against them, has subse- 
quently. registered a room in his 
habitation, and opened it for public 
worship. , 


aaeeeseeqene 


Prudence and Piety recommended to 
young Persons, at their entrance upon 
the active Duties of Life. By John 
PyeSmith, D.D.—London: Holds. 
worth, 1820. Is. 


Tuis discourse was delivered. to 
the congregation, at the Gravel-pit 
Meeting-house, Hackney, on the 
2d of January, 1821, and espe- 
cially addressed to. the younger 
parts of that congregation. The 
text upon which the, sermon is 
grounded, is contained in 1 Samuel, 
xviii. 14, and gives occasion to the 
preacher to recommend ‘the. con- 
duct of David, in his youthful days, 
to the attention of, and as. the ex- 
ample to, his auditory.. Dr. Smith 
has divided his su t into, ist. A 
review of some of the most instruct- 
ing and exemplary circumstances in 
the early character of David; and, 
2dly, statement of that which 
was. the nd and effective prin- 
ciple of all the prudent, well-judged, 
and excellent conduct of David; 
“The Lord was with him.” . The, 
sermon altogether abounds with 
instructive and important advice 
to young persons, and is creditable 
to its author, both as a Christian 
and a-scholar.. We heartily recom- 
mend its perusal to those who are 
entering into life, as a seasonable 
manual of conduct in private and 
relative duties, — : 
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‘ I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly 


our Co 


dents to furnish us with all 


uments and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher's. 


CORNWALL. 
(Continued from page 498.) - 


Saint Ives.—Two nonconformists of 
eminence, who were ejected under the 
Bartholomew Act, appear afterwards to 
have preached privately in this sea- 
town, or its neighbourhood. Mr, 
HARLES Moreton, who was removed 
from Blisland, and Mr. Josrra SHER- 
woop, who was removed from the _ 
pit of St.  aeesA The latter of those 
me ided at St. Ives to the day 
} is death, which was about 1705 ; and 
/ was, says Calamy, “ a constant faith- 
§/ ful preacher at that’place and Penzance, 
alternately, every Lord’s-day, besides 
lectures on the week-days. He was of 
a sweet engaging temper; and 
. for a long time gps pe aad 
position of body, and constant pune. 
yet unwearied in his work, both in his 
ss study and in the pulpit. Some little 
_ time after his ejection, he was cited to 
, the Spiritual Court for not going to 
i \ church. He appeared, and gave for a 
* > \ Teason, that there was no Pnesre f 
‘} | that, as he was a minister himself, 
' | could not, with any satisfaction, attend 
| there, only to hear the clerk read the 
l Payers § at promised to go the next 
ef 's-day, if there was a sermon. 
' » upon inquiry, that Ukere was 
-Mominister the next Lord’s-day, any 
more than before, he went not, and so 
Was cited again to give the same an- 
awer. The Lord’s-day sareing., great 
‘Mbultitudes came to church out of curid- 


Ai 








by the: churchwarden, 

friend, that there would be no sermon,. 
went into the church and seated him- 
clerk’s desk all the time of 


then went He g 
a Spsane 
le ds 7 will avenge 






























’ He was then carried to a petty 
of justices, where one Mr. Ro- 
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‘Mr. Robinson, and tore out his 


to see Mr. Sherwood, who, being - 
he ® petting leave to return home, was 
it for to 


binson sate as chairman, who greatly re- 
viled Mr. Sherwood, and called him re- 
bel, which he bore patienthy, with this 
reply ; that as he was a minister of the 
Gospel, and at the church where there 
was so great an assembly, he could not 
but have compassion on this multitude, 
and give them a word of exhortation. 
Mr. Robinson replied, « but did ever. 
man preach from such a rebellious 
text?’ ‘ Sir, (replied Mr. Sherwood) I 
know that man is a rebel against his 
Creator, but I never knew that the 
Creator could be a rebel i his 
creature.’. Mr. Robinson cried out, 
‘write his mittimus for Launceston 
Jail ;? and then, turning to Mr. Sher- 
wood, said, ‘I say, Sir, it was a rebel- 
lious text.’ Mr. Sherwood looked him 
full in the face, and addressed himself 
in these words: ‘Sir, (said he,) if you 
die the common death of all men, 
never spake by me.’ He was sent to 
peek. where he found favour with the 
eeper, and had liberty to walk about 
the castle and town. Mr. Robinson re- 
turned home; and, a few days after, 
yaning the fields, where his ‘maid 
was milking the cows, a bull that was 
never known ‘to do any mischief, and, 
indeed, was tame beyond what is com- 
mon in thoge creatures, came up toa 
te where he stood, and his maid be- 


fore him, and turned the maid aside 


‘with his horns, and ran direct} — 

we: 
is st vidence brought fresh 

‘to mind w t had at ppd ax 
ions, and, in a little time, Mr. Sher- 


sen , where some jus- 
tices met. He immediately went, though 
he expected no other than to be sent 
back to jail. But, when he came there, 
Mr. Godolphin came out, and took him 
into another room, and said, < Sir, I sent 
for you to know how you came to ex- 
press yourself in such a manner, when 
we committed you: you know, Sir, 
what has since befallen Mr. Robinson.’ 
re rele Mr. Sherwood melee * Sir, 

was far from bearing any malice against 
Mr. Robinson Pea give sty other 


' answer than that when we are called be- 


fore rilers, for his name's sake, whom we 
aeryé, Me shaw be abot 3) 08 Bat vere Ber 
what we shall say.’ g 


dolphin , ‘Well, Sir, 
sake, 1 will never more have any 
4B 
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Dissenters.’. And. he 


Milar, (p. 442,) and some further men- 
tion of him under. ery » (p- 495.) Mr. 
SHERWOOD p ‘or some time in 
the warehouse a may sae who is 
supposed to ive erec' a mee 

house, the alée bt ‘which ie knots © 
some "of the: older inhabitants. Not 
ee eer thedecease of Mr. Sherwood, 

Rozert Gouven was ordained, 
Tuly 7, 1708, andwas here in 1715. 
He was succeeded-by Mr. Wint1aM 
Tucxer, from Launceston, .some time 
hefore 1729, who was followed by Mr. 
Jasrer Howe, who is believed to have 
continued here .for forty years, and to 
have succeeded by a Mr. Jones, 


into- this boro by Mr. Rozert 
M‘ALL, then a student at one of Lad 
Huntingdon’s Mr. M‘Aut 


settled at St. Ives, and in January, 
1804, the present neat and convenient 
ay-d of worship was erected and opened 
y him, in conjunction with other mi- 
nisters of the county, and he continued 
to in it with success till the year 
7 when he removed to London. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Rozert 
MEEK, to whom succeeded, in 1815, the 
Rev. J. Gay, now of Bere , in the 
county of Dorset. Upon his ure 


the Rev. J. Brounsatt became their — 
r, who removed in 1818, and was, 


ollowed, as a tem supply, by the 
Rev. J. Jouxs. Zarly in the present 
‘year, the church called to the pastorship 
over them, the Rev. Owex Moanis, 
from Lowestoff, in Suffolk. The meet- 
ing-house is capable of containing-400 
persons, and is well attended. 

At St. Erra, a ot gms village, 
about five miles from St. Ives, the mi- 
nister of the latter place hes once 
a week to @ small ch which was 
raised, as were several other Mong 

congregations in- this neighbourhood 


wnat by the instrumentality. of Mr. 
Saint Mawes.—The. ] was in- 


. tgoduced into this place, through the 
instru soentallty of pioos haditidunl 
Bie Sy age gc Be Pye 
house for preaching. In this place ser- 
cco red, for soe ree 


-8TON, who w 


[Ocrosek, 


and, after that, Mr. Upton and Mr. 
M‘ALL obtained the use of a boat- 
house, in which place the preaching 
continued till the present meeting- 
house was a t ae ee 
290 persons, was opened on the 31st 
of March, 1809, by Messrs. ee 


Bevan, who was ordained upon the 
same day as an itinerant, was the 
stated minister. He was succeeded by 
Mr. WiyweEcoat, who has since quit. 
ted them, and the congregation are now 
destitute. 

St. MicnaEt PencuiveLt.—Some 
account of Mr. Joseph Halsey, who 
was ejected from the pulpit of this pa- 
rish, will be found under Merther, (p. 
443.) 

F Sr. MicuarEt’s Mount -- famous 
Fi ee rstition, and bilge bt in the 

Popery, man were 
fade, to “behold an fo en a cer- 
tain indentation in the ea of the rock, 
which had been enclosed within a chapel, 


- and was denominated the seut or chair of 


jaa vel ys gid oa) Here, in 1809, 

ba oe ts erected a place‘of' worship, 

well attended; and we trust 

that superstition will long continue to 

give place to the worsbip of God ac- 

cording to his revealed will in this po- 
pulous place. 

Sr. Tupy was the scene of the per- 
secutions of an eminent nonconformist, 
Mr. NicHoLas Leverton, of whose 
oobi y remarkable adventures, la- 
at inode Calamy has given 

ee cea tO 2, ps 137.) 
Hie Oy eventuall lied to. quit 
. country for A otis where he 


St, Winnow.—From the pulpit of 
this parish was ejected Mr. Tuomas 
pont pi of taco it z stated that bad 
continued preac n these parts, as he 

bad. opportunity til 1 extreme old age. 


wg Ft Sit baa place was blessed 
by the labours of Mtr. Joun Lyp- 
ted from St. Me- 
and removed hither, “ where he 


> : 
,preached to a small number, as 
_ times ga 


ve him leave. He had some 
bitter enemies in the town, who gave 


-him trouble and vexation. Mr. 
Robe: 


, the minister, and Mr. 


Peter Stephens, and. Mr. Bening, two 


of the magistrates, were of that num- 


-ber. Once he. was convicted on the 
Act against conventicles, when there 


yas but one Faia ier gs above the number 
“ane to Pony ones though at 
en e, 
A fine of £ phen 
mid wards 
? and the Ww 


¢ who were set 
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1821.) 
him, for a long time, to keep his doors 
shut, that he might secure his- house 
from see rifled, and his 

pom. 4 -~ At other times he was 
: for, and insulted, and threat+ 
ened, to the great terror of his family. 
And sometimes he left his habitation, 
wife, and children, to escape a jail.” He 
was a man of learning, serious- 
ness, and piety, but died in his fifty- 


. eighth year, Sept. 3, 1671; and we lave 


no account of any effort to keep up a 
Gospel ministry after his decease for 
many years. Here is now a small 
ist tion, raised not many 
years since by the labours of the Bap- 
tist brethren of Plymouth Dock. 
’ 'Truro.—Here there appears to have 
been a congregation of nonconformists 
of the Presbyterian denomination froma 
very early period. Where they first as- 


_sembled for worship cannot now be as- 


certained ; but their last meeting-house, 
part of which is still standing, was 
erected in the year 1708. It was only 
thirty-five feet long, and eighteen feet 
wide, within the walls, and had no gal- 
ery ; so that their number at that time 
must have been very small. Scarcely 
any er known respec their his- 


in the eighteenth ce: 7 
dhakr worship is enid ts have sustained 6 
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long interruption on the removal of a 
minister, who left them on iil .terms, 
eghentieaice aa teemaah ationaas 
i Ww e re as as 
he lived, a period of seven ais. a 
his death, his widow returned the key, 
and the place was re-opened, and t 
— resumed. Whatever may have 
@ original character of the 
ple, there is reason to believe, that 
gradually subsided into the same state 
of ity and indifference with many 
other dissenting churches of that deno- 
mination, Their last minister was the 
Rev. Peter Ketto, a man of general 
knowledge, respectable learning, amia- 
ble manners, and unblemished life ; but 
not remarkable for fervour or zeal in 
his ministrations.. His precise theolo- 
- sentiments were not easy to be 
iscovered from his preaching ; but, b 
rsons intimately {acquainted wi 
im, they were consi |; in refe- 
rence to divine , to be Arminian, 
and, in the Trinitarian dispute, to be 
heterodox. . He died about the year - 
1784, after having resided at 0 
near half a century.. Of the few re- 
maiving members of the congregation, 
some united with the other ters, 
and some conformed to the Established 
Church.—( 70 be continued. ) y ; 


ee 


IL—MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Chaldee Scriptures, the follow 
were meas, Gen. xxii ie te. 
vii. In the Hebrew there 


‘was convened - in: the 
“to the’ Academy: After. 


-dents at consi 


anniversary 
Joseph Fox, of Bolton-le: 


thew was read. The French has 


not 
ter atest pena, Stee 


During the two last years, most of the 
Students have also 
Latin system of Divinity. 

On the following day, a numerous 
assemblage of fiends to the Institution 
chapel ar ag her 
been offered by the Rev. R. Pool, the 


‘senior Students delivered Essays on 
on 


the following su Mr, Turner 


ing subjects. 
‘the Value of the Soul; Mr. 
‘on Faith te Med Retin ad 


‘2a Duty. Mr: 


of Divine Gree Me Holroyd a 


‘Conversion. Mr. Rheder on the Pro- 
‘thises of God. Mr. Blackburn on the 


Prospects of the Church ; anil Mr. Par- 
sons.on the Wisdom of God displayed 
in the Redemption of Man. The Rev. 
Joba Cockin then addressed ae Stu- 
iderable length, and very 
aprcoptiely. on the wise regulation of 
ir studies for the acquisition of 
scectnly sot eects 
eve 

i me in closed, y the Rev. 
oors, ‘who 

4B2 
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delivered an excellent. discourse from 


the words of the apostle, «I can do all 
things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” A 
On this occasion the increasing pros- 
perity and usefulness of the Institution 
excited grateful feelings and sensations 
of pleasure, among. its assembled pa- 
trons,. ‘The peculiarly favourable situ- 
ation of the Academy amongst nume- 
rous tions of Dissenters of the 
inde ent denomination, has made 
the occasional services of the ‘Students 
of incalculable importance te the inte- 
rests of religion, in the’ West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The Institution, though 
porn aged formed on a very limited 
. has already furnished thirteen 
neighbouring congregations with minis- 
ters, and four more students. are this 
ear commencing stated mrinisterial 
in the vicinity. 
Cheshire Union,—The_half-yearly 
meeting of the Cheshire Union was 


held A 3 Sandbach,.on the first Wed- , 


aga and Thursday in September. 
San petached by the Bor oe diario of 
‘was e Rev. J. a 

‘Macclesfield, Seni Matt. xvi. 18. On 
the ‘Thursday morning, at 7 o'clock, a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. G. 
B. Kidd, of Whitchurch, from John 
xv. 26. The ministers and delegates 


from the several churches in the county, 


met. at 10 in the for » to tr 
the business of the Union. Several in- 
teresting communications were read, 
from the itinerants and others, relating 
to the pro of fee Po the 
county, particu in istricts 
to which the attention of the. Union 
has been directed, in several of which 
much good has been done, and present 
appearances are considered to be very 
ane ign Various resolutions were 
passed, sums voted from the funds 
of the Union, ne o phoma 
rant erga in i it parts 
the county, the evening, a sermon 
was » by the Rev. S. Ashton, 
of Stockport, from Exodus xxxvii. 23, 
and the intéresting ‘services of the 
meeting were » with the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s y= The next 
meeting will be held at Northwich, on 
the Wednesday and Thursday after the 
first Sabbath in April, 1822. 
Congregational Union in Scotland.—The 
ministers who-are about to visit Lon- 
don, as a deputation from this institu- 
tion, will commence their labours on 
onda ee wap 2 when Dr. 
ardiaw will preach’ morning at 
Crown Court ; in the afternoon at Stoke 
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COcroner, 
will accompany Dr. W., and not Messrs. 
Hercus and war, .as announced in 
our last number,) at Mr. Clark’s Meet- 
ing-house, Chelsea, in the.morning. 


New Meeting-house at -—On 
Tuesday, Sept. 4, the foundation-stone 
of a new Meeting-house was laid in 
Southwood-lane, Highgate, for the use 
of the church and congregation under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. John 
Thomas. A large concourse of people 
were assembled on the-interesting oc- 
casion. Solemn prayer was offered up 
by the Rev. E. J. Jones; Dr. Harris 

ve a ve 

v. Jn. Yockney concluded in prayer. 
The Rev. B. Rayson preached in the 
evening at the Meeting-house; from 
Exodus xxv. ¢ and 8. Contributions 
towards this object will be thankfully 
received by the Rev. John Thomas. 


Discovery of some interesting Protestants 
. in the Interior of France. 

[The following account is attested in‘ the 
Evangelical Magazine by the Rev. Mark 
Wilks. ] 

M. ——, a merchant at the bead of 
one of the first commercial houses in 
Paris, had lately occasion to-visit the 
manufactories established in the moun- 
tainous tracts of the Departments of the 
Loire and of the Puy de Déme. The 
road that conducted him back to Lyons 
traversed a country rich in natural pro- 
ductions, and towing with all the 
charms of an advanced and promising 
spring: The nearer view was unusu 
diversified; not only by the fantastic 
forms of mountains, the uncertain course 
of small and tributory streams, and the 
varying hues of fields of pasture, corn, 
vines, and vegetables ; but by the com- 
binations and contrasts of nature and of 
art, and the occupations of rural and 
and commercial industry. Factories 
and furnaces were seen rising amidst 


barns and bergeries— ts were dig- 
ging — pling ing amidst forges 
al eries —— s—— verdant 
and graceful clumps were scat- 
tered amidst the black and ugly mouths 
of exhausted coal-pits, and t — 
murmur of’ the rill was subdued by the 
loud rattle of the loom. Sometimes 
M.——, and his friend, halted amidst 
all that is delightful and soothing ; and, 
after a short advance, found themselves 
amidst barrenness, deformity, and con- 
fusion. The remoter was not 
less impressive. Behind them were the 
ragged mountains of Puy de Déme; 
the lofty Tavare lifted its majestic head 
beside them, and far before appeared 
the brilliant summit of Mont Blanc. 


T engaged in great mercantile 
Porno od and returning from a visit 
which was to give employnient to hun- 


suitable address; and the’ 
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dreds of families in the districts he was 
about to quit, -M. ——- felt powerfully 
the effects of' the objects that pressed 
upon his sight ; his thoughts were ab- 
stracted from the immediate end of his 
journey, and he was insensibly disposed 
for serious contemplation and religious 
sentiment. 

In this state of. mind he arrived at 
the skirts of a hamlet, placed on the de- 
clivity of a mountain ; and being desir- 
ous of finding a shorter and more retired 
track, he stopped at a little house to in- 
quire the way. From the windows, 
‘several females were watching the move- 
ments of a little child; and, just as 
M. —— inquired for a road across the 
mountains, the infant was in danger of 
being crushed by a coal-cart which had 
entered the street. The cries and alarms 
of the females were met by the activity 
of the travellers, and the companion of 
M. —— set off to snatch the infant 
from danger, and place him in security. 


An elderly female, from the second 
story, gave M. ——, who was still on 


his horse, the. directions he desired ; 
and, at the same time, ex her 
uneasiness that the gentleman should 
have had the trouble to seek the child. 
«« Madam, (interrupted M.——,) my 
friend is only performing his duty: we 
ought to do to another as.we w that 
another should do.to us; and, in this 
wretched world, we are bound to assist 
each other. You are kind enough to 
direct us travellers in the right road, 
and surely the least we can do is to 
rescue. your child from danger. The 
Holy Scriptures teach us these duties, 
and the Gos; ts us the example 
of our I 
we were in ignorance and r, came 
to our world to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” « Ah! Sir, (replied 
the woman,) you are very conde- 
scending, and what you say is very 
true; but your language surprises me: 
it is so many years since in this village 
br ?—~ aes — rp and espe- 
‘om the lips of a stranger.” 

e ‘Madam, (rbiistiad M. —,) wei are 
all strangers here, and sojourners bound 
to eternity : there is but one road, one 
‘guide, one Saviour, who can conduct us 
safely ; if we feel this, young or old, 
or poor, we are all one in Christ ; 


»and, however scattered on earth, shall 


all arrive at the heavenly city, to which 
he is gone to prepare mansions for us.” 
“* These doctrines, Sir, (exclaimed the 


female,) support the hearts of many of good 


‘us, who have scarcely travelled beyond 


‘our own commune; and it is so rare and 


so delightful to hear them from others, 
that, if it will not be an abuse of your 
Christian politeness, I would request 


“Yay, to alight and to visit my humble 


presen 
Jesus Christ, who, when - 
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apartment.” ‘I shall comply most 
rfully with your request, (replied 
M. ——,) for though time is precious, 
I shall be thankful to spend a few mi- 
nutes in these mountains, among those 
with whom 1 hope to dwell for ever 
on Mount Zion.” My friend M. —— 
mounted to the second story, followed 
by his companion. He'found the female 
with whom he had conversed, sur- 
rounded by her daughters’ and her | 
grand-dau s, all ily employed 
in five looms, filled with galoons and 
ribbons, destined for the capital and 
the most distant cities of the world: 
The good byl ba between 60 and 
70 years o' ; her appearance was 
Soil, and laa and all the 
ments of her apartment, bespoke in- 
dustry, frugality, and piety. “Ah! 
Sir, (she exclaimed, as M. —— en- 
tered,) how happy am I to receive such 
avisitor!” ** Madam, ( 
I am not worthy to enter under this 
roof.” «« Why, Sir, (exclaimed the wi- 
dow,) you talked to us of Jesus Christ, 
and—” «+ Yes, mage f | but Ned a 
poor guilty sinner, ope only for 
ecw 3 through the cross. rd was 
yesterday at St. ——, where they were 
planting a cross with ceremony ; 
were you there ?” * No, Sir; for it is 
of little use to erect crosses in the 
streets, if we do not carry the cross in 
our hearts, and are net crucified to the 
world. But, Sir, if you will not be 
a may 1 ask —, you are 
led?” M.—, ar to give 
a general sense to the French phrase- 
ology, answered, ‘“‘ My name, Madam, 
is —~.” “Thank you, Sir, 1 shall 
not forget; but this is not what I 
meant ; I wished-to know whether you 
are Protestant or Catholic, a pastor or 
a priest?” “Madam, I have not the 
honour to be either; 1 am a merchant: 
I desire to be a Christian, and to have 
no other title but a disciple of Christ.” 
“ That is exactly as we are here, Sir, 
(exclaimed the good widow, and added, ) 
but, as you are 6o frank, are » Sir, 
Catholic or Protestant ?” ** Catholic,” 
replied M.——. Madam looked con- 
fused, and observed, “‘ That it was rare 
for the Catholics to talk as her visitor 
had done.” « I ama Catholic, (resumed 
M. —~,) but not a member of the 
Ftooman Catholic Church. [I love all that 
love our Lord Jesus in sincerity. I do 
not ask in what fold they feed, so that 
they are guided and nourished by the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” 
“© what a favour the Lord has granted 
us to meet with a Christian like our- 
selves, (said the affected widow, looking 
round her,) we desire to live in pow d 
with al] mankind. But, to be 
also, Sir, we do not go to mass, nor to 


-——»)) 
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confession, nor yet to church; for we 
do not learn from our Testament, which 
indeed is. almost worn out, that we are 
required to confess to sinners like our- 
selves, nor to vay ig - a ad na 
orm penance for vation 
geen and, we believe, we can 
serve God. as acceptably-on a mountain, 
or in.a chamber, or in a cave, as in th 
finest church.” ‘‘ 1 confess, Madam, in 
my turn, (said M. ——,) that I am 
exceedingly astonished to find such per- 
sops on such xf ge pray how many 
“ there be your, sentiments ?” 
« Here, Sir, and scattered over the 
mountains, there are from 3 to 400. 
‘We meet on the Sunday evenings, and 
as often as we can, to pray to Jesus, to 
z to converse 


wish, We are 
but we.can bear this, and, I hope, a 
grt deal more, for Him who has suf- 
so much for us.” 

While the conversation,.of which this 


forty-eight hours I will. 

a dozen.”. -* Is it ible? ( 
the astonished vi ). ‘May we, Sir, 
believe on ant ?. May we rely 
on,your 2 It appears too great, 
ne g: we will. pay for) th sm 

ir, af you; please.” .‘* You may depe 

on receiving them, (said M.——,) if 
God prolongs my life, But 1 entreat 
you ty do me the favour to accept them, 
as a-proof of my Christian » and 
oo errr eats eatin) ts the 
i ° i to : 0 is 
a isin the Bret com- 
pany of the followers of Christ.” ‘The 
conversation then turned on the value 
of the sacred volume, and the sinful- 
ness of those who witbheld it from 
ishing and dejected sinners. After 
some time, the hostess interrupted the 
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- went on his wa, 


COcroser, 


chain, by demanding. ‘* Pray, Sir, can 
you tell us if any extraordinary 
is passing in the world? We are shut 
out from all intercourse; but we have 
an impression that God is age gst 
a great work in the earth, and tha 
wonderful events are coming to pass.” 
« Great events have taken pam and 


news -is arriving every day, (said 
M. ——.) from Pa of the world, 
of the progress of Gospel, the 


OSpe’ 
fulfilments of the promises of the Holy 
Scriptures.” He then gave to his at- 
tentive and enraptured auditory, an 
outline of the moral changes accom- 
plished by the diffusion of the Bible, 
the labours of Missionaries, and the 
establishment of schools; but only such 
an outline as was suited to their general 
ignorance of the state of what is called 


‘the religious world. And when he had 


concluded, they all joined in the prayer 
—Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven. 
Anxious as was M. —— to pursue 
his journey, he devoted three hours tv 
this interview. He exhorted them to 


receive and : 
found in the Scriptures, to Py oe to the 

jurpose heart, and 
— to a he influence to ebtain 


ing. The termination of this extraordi- 
nary_ meeting was inated and 
affecting; tears of , gratitude, 
and regret, streamed from the eyes of 
theta mane dee i and nat presen, 
more ly moved by hav: 

seen mrase ot Gad, than by all the 
scenes thro! which he had pemes. 

rain ing,.and follow- 
ing the directions of the alg he 
arrived at the town of In this 
town he had commercial relations with 
the principal inhabitants and autho- 


rities, and under the impression of all 


~he had: witnessed, he -inquired,. as if 


‘with the curiosity of a traveller, the 
name of the hamlet he had passed on 


. the mountain, and the nature of the 


employment and the of its 
-inhabitants.~ ‘Che men, said the Mayor, 
-work in the mines, drive the teams, and 


labour in the fields; and the women 
and children weave, They are a very 
curious peuple, outrés illumincs, but the 
most honest work-people of the country. 
Probity itself;--we have no occasion to 
weigh our silk, either when we give it 
out-or take it.in, for we are sure not to 


-lose the value of an obole, and. the 


kindest creatures in the world; they 
will take their shirts off their backs to 
e is no wretchedness among them, 

ir 


table, and always — 


each otlier; hit touch them on 


Pai ene énly what they : 
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religion, and they are almost idiots. 


They never go to mass, nor confession, 
in fact they are not Christians, though 


_ the most worthy people in the world,— 


and so droll,--imagine those poor peo- 
ple, after working all the week,-instead 
of enjoying the Sunday and goi B to 
fétes and balls to amuse themselves, 
they meet in each other's houses, and 
sometimes in the mountains, to read 
some book, and pray and sing hymns. 
» They are very clever work-people, but 
they their Sundays and holidays 
stupidly enough. This testimony, so 
honourable‘ to his new acquaintance, 
was.confirmed to M. —=— from several 
quarters; and he learnt from others, 
what he had not been told by them- 
selves, that ery ed pomety — 
poets Toa t is their zeal, that they 
flock wg ry different hamlets, and 
meet ‘in the mountains in-cold and bad 
weather, at 8 or 9 o'clock at night, to 
avoid the interruption of their priestly 
enemies, and to sing and pray. 
"These accounts were not calculated 
to lessen the interest excited in the 
breast of M. ——, and immediately on 
‘his arrival at Lyons, he despatched six 
edpies of the New Testament, and some 
's of a tract, entitled, « Les Deux 
,” written by M. Nolan, of Ge- 
neva. Shortly after his return to Paris, 
M. —— received, through one of his 
corréspondents of Lyons, a letter from 


the excellent widow with whom he had . 


conversed from the window of the second 
‘story. ‘The modesty, dignity, and piety 
of the competition, has induced me to 

a literal translation, not only 


"to evince the influence of true religion, 


but to satisfy ‘the reader, that in this 
narration, no e rated statement 
has been made of characters of the 
mountaineers of St. ——. 
“Sir, I have the honour to write you, 
-to assure you of my very humble re- 
spects, and at the same time to acknow- 
; the reception of the six copies of 
the’ New Testament, which you had the 
4 oc, Ah en we far-conkend 
y family, myself, my nei . 
know ae aw ahemistaly to ex 
-their ‘sincere itude ; for we have 
in the world so precious as that 
sacred volume, which is the best food of 


‘our’souls, and‘our certain guide to the © 


J 
& 
& 
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ought tobe our only and constant desire 
in the times of darkness and tribulation 
in which we live, . 

“It is with this view, Sir, that I en- 
treat you to have the goodness to send 
six more copies of the sacred volume 
for several of my friends; who are de- 
lighted, not only with the beauty -of 
the type, but especially with the’ purity 
of the edition: for it is.suffidient to 
see the name of Monsieur le Maitre de 
Sacey, to be assured that this edition 
is strictly conformable to the sacred 
text. Sir, as the persons who have 
charged me to entreat you to send six 
were orm of wont New Testament 
wo sorry to abuse your genero- 
sity, they also me to say, that 
if you accomplish their wishes, as ror 
truly Christian kindness induces 
to hope, and will mark the price on. the 
books; they shalt feel it to -be a pleasure 
and a duty to remit you the. amount 
reread . Could a 

uld you six copies 
of the little raat entitled, «‘ Les Deux 
Viellards.” 

‘I entreat you, Sir, to excuse the 
liberty I have taken, and to believe 
that, while life remains, I am, in the 
Spirit of‘our Lord Jesus Christ, — 

Your very humble servant, 
lhe Wipow ad 

M. —— hastened to gratify and ex- 
ceed the wishes expressed in this let- 
ter. Instead of six copies, twenty 
copies of the New Testament were now 
presented to the widow and her friends, 
and a dozen instead of six of the Deux 
Viellards. ‘The parcel -was en 
with copies of the Archives du Christi- 
anisme, The ‘Report of the Bible So- 
ciety of Paris, The History of Mis- 





lished, at the expense of a you - 
tleman of Paris, The Sermons of fer. 
din, which I have reprinted, The Dai- 

’s u t, the French :trans- 








560 Literary Notices, Answers to Correspondents, &c. 
°° UPPERARY “NOTICES. 


The Editors will feel o 


to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 


rary R 
communication of Notices (Post paid) ‘suited to this Department of the 


ConcRecaTionat Ma . 
WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


The Rev. James Tawnley bas in the 
press, in three octavo volumes, av Introduc- 
tion to the Literary and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Sacred Scriptares, and the 
Translations of them into different languages. 

Dr. Wardlaw;'o w, has in the 
press, Lectures Book of Ecclesiastes, 
in two octavo volames. 

‘The: Rev. Dr. Cracknell will soon pub- 
lish an Essay on the Dying Confessions of 
Jadas Iscariot ; a convincing Evidence of 
the Divine Origin of Christianity. 

In the press, and in the course of next 
month will be published, a Sermon on 
Christian Unity.. By the Rev. ‘Thoinas 
Young, of Margate. 

In the press, Memoirs of Miss Mary Ann 
Barton, late of Keutish Town. 12mo. 6s. 
boards. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Whole Works of the Rey. John 
Newton. .A new edition, in 12 vols. 12ino. 
price £2. 8s. In boards. 

Lily Douglas; a simple story, humbly 
iptended as a pattern for Sabbath Schools. 

- Third Edition. Price is. 6d. 

The Catechist; a fragment. Part I. 
Price 6d. Containing a Parable of the an- 
just Steward.—Part 1]. Parable ofthe Mar- 
riage Feast and Wedding Garment; by the 
Auther of Lily Douglas. Second edition. 
Price 1s. 6d. i 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 





Minister of St. John’s Church, Glasgow. 
Vol, 1. Price 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Koran; commonly called the Alco- 
ran of Mahommed. Translated from the 
original Arabic, with explanatory Notes 
taken from the most approved Cormmenta- 
tors. ‘To which is prefixed, a Preliminary 
Discourse, by George Sale, Gent.. A new 
edition, in two vol , Svo. Price £1. 4s. 





Scripture Antiquities ; ora Compendious 
Sommary of the Religious Institutions, 
Customs, and Manners of the Hebrew Na- 
tion; compiled from the most authentic 
sources, end designed as an introductory 
help for the better understanding of the 
Secred Scriptures. _ By the Rev. Joba 
Jones, Carate of Waterbeach, near Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. Price 5s. 

- Memoranda; containing an imperfect Ac- 
count of an interesting Meeting, which was 
lately held at Queew ‘Street Chapel, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; embellished with a plate, 
nting Prince Rataffe, as he appeared 
on the platform at the above peeling: 

The Great Period! or the time of actual 
Justification considered. By the Rev. 
Thomas Young. 6, boards. 

The Sunday School; a Poem, in Six 
Books: . By Abrabam Watmougb. 12mo. 
Price 3s: 6d. 

Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and Enter- 
taining; alphabetically arranged, and inter- 
ape chs: sonnet ey observa- 

selected by. the Jate Rev. Charles 
Back, A new edition, in three volumes, 
12mo. Price.12s. boards. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Messrs. 
J. O. Stokes—J. ~ -emenin> Crackneli—W. Beal—W. Vint—J. Turner— 


W. Scott—Jobn Carter. 

Also from Messrs, A. Allan—J. F.Seott—A Constant Reader (pro posing a or 
on the Decalogue)—O. O. O.—M. C. 8.-- ---Philander-——Andrew Burn 
—Eriphus—[I it-<G. D. Whiting--E. R.—Inquisitor-—A Constant 
Reader (in to the’ ~ 


We'shalil be 


respondent, on the riety or im iety of readi 
in public wordhiy ‘Another Querist. wishes 


: (pe eae 
uiry: ** 4 
Ged inel 


rey ke wey pis 
y to.see T.’s life of F. P. Si—A Query is 


by a Cor- 
Scriptures indlacrinaie 
a reply to the following 


the 
considered the basis of moral science, and is love to 


ded in that science ?”-—Philander’s letter will be inserted: his com- 


munications on other subjects will be 
his extract from Lav 
we scarcely think it 
author so extensively read. 


ble.—-Andrew Burn is thanked for 


n, but, as we presume it is from the published Sermons, 
to occupy our Magazine with citations from an 


goles gt Se at oe oe 
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